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"If they seek help from you in the matter of religion 
then it is your duty to help (them) except against a 
folkl)etween whom and you there is a treaty". 

(The Holy Quran, Translated by Marmeduke 
Pickthal) » • ,f 

(The Holy Quran, 8,72) 

r^vn] . . ,...., .••'^'•. rx! iMi 

"... because God blessed Morocco with a privileged 
geographical situation and a rich history, this country has a 
great responsibility. 

It lies between two enormous bodies of water, and 
should therefore adopt an Atlantic policy and a policy for the 
Mediterranean. ' 

Morocco is close to Europe and should therefore adopt a 
policy for its relations with Europe. 

Morocco lies in the left edge of the African continent, 
and should consequently adopt a policy for dealing with this 
continent where it has had a rich history. 

Morocco is an Arab country and should therefore adopt 
a special policy with the Arabs, and finally. Morocco is an 
islamic state and should adopt a still different policy vis a vis 
the Islamic nations ". 



(An extract from a speech by His Majesty Hassan 11 
dated on Saturday 12 'Qida 1393 A.H. 
gi"^ of December 1973) 
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The diplomatic fiislory of any nation inevitably reflects different dimensions 
of its progress and yvell-heina. The latter is usually the result of the contacts it 
pursues with other nations which it influences and which influence ii. but this 
only occurs when its internal conditions are stable. It consequently follows that 
the development of external relations constitutes a true expression of the internal 
conditions in each country as we// as a means of discovering the historical reality 
of any nation in the world, whether in its recent or distant past. 

It in difficult to study the diplomatic history oj Morocco, because its treat- 
ment differs, for example, from the treatment of historical institutions such as the 
al-Qarawiyyin University of Fez. One also faces different problems than one 
would, for example, when writing the history of a .specific traditional city such as 
Marakesh or Tetuan. However, the greatest difficulty related to the study of Mo- 
rocco's diplomatic history resides in the fact that it constitutes a history it shared 
wi\h other nations which enjoyed relations with Morocco whether in Africa. Euro- 
pe, Asia or America. One also has to study the records of consuls and foreign re- 
presentatives in Morocco. One example to clarify and illustrate this point is the 
fact that when the United States tried to establish diplomatic relations with Mo- 
rocco for the first time, it prepared the way through records and reconnaissance 
activities. Furthermore, the foreign representatives in Mgrocco sent their govern- 
ments reports on the American eflbrts, the objectives they sought, and on their 
echo and intpact in Moroccan circles. When Morocco recognised the indepen- 
dence of the United Slates, this had certain repercussions on Morocco 's relations 
with Britain as is reflected, for example, in the British consular reports in Tripoli 
(Libya). These reports therefore constitute an essential source for studying inter- 
national relations. 

Another problem for scholars who specialise in the diplomatic history of the 
Kingdom of Morocco lies in the fad that those who know Arabic often ignore 
foreign languages and are there/ore incapable of referring to foreign documents, 
while those who study this sitbieci in a Ji>reign language often know little or no 
Arabic and are consequently incapable of forming proper jiidgemenls. For 
example, many important .Irabic passages uiul the entire works of important 
historians hke Ibn-Sdhib as-Sald. al-.Morrdkushl Ibn-Abil-Zar: Ibn-Klmldun 
or al-Qalqasfumdi have not been mentioned in the bibliographies of many 
European historians. 

On the other hand, the foreign sources often include extraordinary infor- 
mation which is not to be found in the Arabic sources. As a result, those who have 
studied Morocco's relations with Christendom have neglected its relations with 
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the Islamic world and with the Mashriq. while those who have studied Morocco's 
relations with the Middle East have neglected its relations with Christendom. 

It is sad to note that those who have treated this subject have often been car- 
ried away by their emotions thus diverting from the true objectives of scholarly 
research, including the aiiempi to he as objective as is humanly iJossihle. l-'oi 
example, many have written in a way that is considered hy others to he subjective 
and we have come across many such examples which have distorted the truth. 

The sources for the diplomatic history of Morocco are both numerous and 
difficuh to study given the great variety that characterises them. They are also 
distributed among different nations in a way which makes their acquisition diffi- 
cuh. For example, one finds diplomatic sources in different archives in London, 
Paris. Madrid. Lisbon. Copenhagen. Stockholm. Amsterdam, and hlanhul. 
among other places. Published sources have to be sought in De Martens. De Mas 
Latrie, Cajigas, Becker. De Castries, Hautrives, De la Veronne. etc... One has to 
consuh Turkish .sources as well as .4rabic hterary sources which contain some 
excellent letters written in both prose and verse. Another important source is to be 
found in the legal treatises and legal verdicts known as an-nawazil al-fiqhiyya 
which contain the political views of jurists on particular issues : frontier problems, 
commercial relations between Morocco and other nations, and numerous issues 
on which the sovereign asked jurists for iheir legal advice or for their legal ver- 
dicts. 

The last source of problems lies in the fact that although some .sources do 
exist, they are too scarce to salisfv the modern historian 's demands. One may be 
certain that an oilfield exists in a certain place when there are indirect indications, 
without necessarily having access to the oil. .4 nation that has existed for more 
than eleven centuries, and which has consequently witnessed the succession of 
dozens of sultans is hselfa clear indication of the existence of thousands of docu- 
ments that are still waiting to be studied. 

Finally, the diplomatic history of Morocco constitutes such a rich subject, 
that the question of selection inevitably presents itself What aspects of the quest- 
ion deserve priority over others ' The numerous dimensions of this subject are all 
so extraordinarily interesting that I can only limit myself to some at the expense 
of others. I will therefore attempt to present a comprenhensive survey of the differ- 
ent phases of Moroccan history by stressing the diplomatic dimension with the 
object of evaluating the history of the Kingdoms international relations, and at 
the same lime to bring to light the positive aspects oj this history. 

The history ofMorofco's diplomatic relations is unique not uniy because of 
its consistency, continuity and .stability, but also because of its cultural features' 
which express themselves throughout this history and which give it a unique mark 
of originality. One may indeed speak of an original Moroccan school and a spe- 
cific orientation in the field of Moroccan relations with other nations. 

The field of Moroccan international history and its diplomatic history more 
particularly, involves numerous areas of study. Our field of interest inevitably pe- 
netrates the history of dozens of other nations including their official dresses, their 
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flags, their decorative features, their honourary medals, etc... The apparatus 
which constitutes the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, its general headquarters, its 
working methods and its relations with foreign diplomatic missions is directly re- 
lated to our subject. A nother related point of interest lies in the efforts deployed by 
other nations in order to convince Morocco to promote negotiations between 
conflicting nations and to bring them to terms with each other One could also 
add .Morocco's assistance to other nalions as well (i\ Moiocco's relations 
with other governments in the Maghrib and Morocco's different positions and 
reactions to different developments in the area. One more aspect of our subject 
that deserves attention is Morocco 's point of view concerning the nomination of 
ambassadors and the presentation of their credentials, women 's role in Moroccan, 
politics or a Moroccan diplomatic biographical dictionary. Another related theme 
is that of the sultan's umbrella and its symbolic value, or the music and official 
dress that characterises different official occasions. The question of the bay 'a as a 
pact between the ruler and his subjects is important, hut equally signijicant are 
the people's traditional political participation and sharing of power through the 
process of consultation on the one hand, and the ruler's tendency to inform his 
subjects of the smallest details of matters related to international affairs on the 
other The Moroccan policy of toleration vis-d-vis the foreigners residing in Mo- 
rocco and the general tendency towards a conservative approach to politics as a 
means of assuring stability. have characterised Moroccan history. The important 
role of the Moroccan "ulama' in both politics and society is worth underlining and 
their verdicts known as at-fatawT have often played an important role in the deve- 
lopment of political and social events. Another interesting point to study is Mo- 
rocco's position on the question of human rights, its anti-. slavery policy and the 
comments on this policy in European sources. The multi-dimensional character 
of the objectives set for Moroccan diplomatic missions to achieve is reflected in 
the following activities : attempting to liberate occupied territories and fortresses, 
trying to .solve frontier disputes involving Monaco and convincing allies of the 
just character of Morocco 's claims, liberating hostages and securing the most de- 
sirable conditions for students abroad, signing peaceful treaties, organising ho- 
norary missions with the object of expressing greetings, presenting honorary me- 
dals, or recovering Arabic manuscripts related to Moroccan history. It is also in- 
teresting to e.xamine Moroccan diplomats on an individual basis and it is useful 
to note their difficulties and successes alike, or their interest in matters associated 
with the theatre and their attachment to their country and their people. For 
example, many diplomats wrote their memoirs which reflect their impressions of 
the different countries they visited and the kind of information which they trans- 
mitted to their superiors. Poetry had a tremendous role other than its literary role, 
and it is thanks to poetry that many diplomatic positions have been recorded and 
many historical developments described in their smallest details. Poetry also ser- 
ved as a means of arousing public enthusiasm with the object of liberating occu- 
pied fortresses or celebrating military victories. Another literary genre which ex- 
presses the most sensitive feelings of the Moroccan people or the most intimate 
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atmosphere in the ruler's court is popular proverbs. Another related subject of in- 
terest lies in the^tyle which characterised international agreements and official 
letters and the great influence of the early Islamic diplomatic traditions on Mo- 
roccan diplomacy and its methods which is reflected, for example, in the use of 
the royal stamp and red wax. 

The diplomatic correspondence from the earliest times has been characteris- 
ed by features of its own such as the use of secret codes and symbols. The study 
of Moroccan diplomatic history reflects Monaco's commercial activities across 
the ages and the products it exported and imported. The numerous diplomatic 
missions exchanged between Morocco and other nations clearly disprove the 
contention that Morocco has always led a life of isolation, thus being indifferent 
to developments abroad. It is worth mentioning in this context that .Morocco .sent 
many student missions to the Middle East and to Europe and even to the United 
States and the result was the specialisation of students in different fields. An im- 
portant aspect of Moroccan diplomatic history lies in the fi>reign missu)ns to .Mo- 
rocco as well as their official reception at the Royal Court, which constitute a 
clear expression of the abundance and wealth which have characterised Morocco. 

The question of emigrants to Morocco is extremely important because they 
have enriched this country cultura.'ty. politically and economically. This becomes 
clear when we consider that many scholars and politicians from the Arab world 
and from Al-Andalus chose Morocco for their new home where they found securi- 
ty and peace. It is therefore interesting to examine the history of eminent figures 
of foreign origin who contributed greatly to the development of Moroccan history 
as well as adventurers who travelled in Morocco and others who showed a great 
attachment to .Morocco. 

The condition of foreign diplomats in Morocco is interesting to examine be- 
cause they were given several privileges .such as diplomatic immunity and relig- 
ious freedom, and the Moroccan sultans often intervened to clarify or support 
the nature of the privileges enjoyed by specific foreign diplomats. Another point of 
interest lies in the gifts exchanged between the f^ingdom of .Morocco and oilier 
nations and the historical, scientific and social implications of this tradition, as 
well as other traditions such as the process of twinning diffi^renl cities as a symbol 
of creating closer relations between them. The role of language in international 
treaties and agreements is worth stressing and the Arabic language played an 
important role as Morocco's official language and was respected by the nations 
which were tied to Morocco by common interests. Other subjects of interest inclu- 
de the impressions of foreign visitors of social life in Morocco as well as the hy- 
drological legacy and national industry, or the religious and non-religious cele- 
brations and different vocations. Foreign travel accounts have also described Mo- 
roccan cooking, and .Moroccan perfumes such as rose water or jasmin- water 
which were made during specific seasons. The subject of Moroccan diplomatic 
history is related to the defensive military body including the Moroccan fleet and 
army which constituted an important potential threat which guaranteed the suc- 
cess of diplomatic action. The different Moroccan diplomatic capitals were each 
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characterised by their own particular features, but they had the same objective of 
receiving foreign missions, signing international agreements, and organising poli- 
tical activities of different types. The organisation of the raqqiisin or nutilnu-n is 
quite interesting: it included the transfer of normal and certified mail since the 
royal decree (Zahir) of 54 J A. H/ 1148 AD when mailmen started to cary mail 
across ihe Moroccan Empire with the greatest speed possible in relatively short 
periods of lime. Morocco made early progress in communications media. News- 
papers reached Morocco from abroad and Moroccan news, papers soon developed 
covering Moroccan society. The question o/bayt al-mal Or slate treasury and the. 
Moroccan currency as symbols of Moroccan sovereignty are worth examining and 
lead us to the details concerning manufacturing paper money are and coins. The 
role of minorities in Morocco is worth stressing. For example, the Jews contribu- 
ted greatly in the political and diplomatic fields, while the Christians played an 
important role in Moroccan politics both internally and externally. Finally, 
the numerous dimensions of Moroccan diplomatic history are exciting to 
examine if only because they are likely to help us form a clearer picture of our 
past and will most certainly contribute positively in filling an important gap 
which other studies have neglected, particularly where .Morocco's relations with 
other nations are concerned. The difierenl aspects of Moroccan history are both 
complex and numerous, hut the main purpose for mentioning such a mosaic of 
themes resides in our intention to bring out the complexity and interest of the 
subject which we chose to study more clearly. 
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The Originality of Morocco's Contribution 
to International Relations 



O Pre-Islamic History of the Maghrib 

O Relations With the Orient 

O The Creation of the IdrTsid State in Morocco 

O The Struggle Between the Fatimis and the Banii 
U may ya over Morocco. 
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Moroccan Neglect of International Histor>' "^ " • • •' " 

History has always been a crossroad where researchers of difTerent speciali- 
zations meet. We therefore find those who are interested in the political, social 
economic, religious or cultural progress of nations. Hence the urgent need for 
acquiring more historical knowledge and the equally urgent need of blaming 
those who have not left us with documents or histories related to our past. This 
need has been expressed by many Moroccan historians in the past who have 
complained of this gap since the sixth century A.H. of whom 'Abd-al-Malik 
al-MarrakushT is one example. 

If I have felt rather disappointed when writing the history of Morocco at the 
internal level, I felt even worse when treating Morocco's external relations, 
because of the absence of classified official archives and also because Moroccan 
authors discussed their country's relations with other nations as if they were 
committing a sin, or a grave fault. -. 

Consequently, when examining the period of the IdrTsids. I was confronted 
with limited sources of information, but when studying the period between the 
IdrTsids and the establishment of the Almoravid Empire, the problems increased 
not only because the kind of material available is vague and imprecise, but also 
because information on Morocco's relations with its neighbours during this 
period consists mainly of indirect references. This cloudy information in the 
sources only evaporates with the appearance of the Murabitun and the extension 
of their empire to include the European coasts, followed by the Muwahhidun 
and the Banu Marin. Yet the information on these periods will remain limited if 
the historian relies exclusively on the Arabic sources. The WattasT period 
between the reign of the Banu MarTn and that of t-he Sa'diyyun is also extremely 
difilcult to study given the scarcity of sources and the historian finds many 
profound gaps which he is incapable of filling. For example it is often difficult to 
examine the general situation following the succession of a new sultan. New 
sultans were often young, inexperienced and incapable of imposing their rule as 
successfully as their predecessors. This led to disturbances and period of instability. 
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The Originality of Morocco's Contribution to International Relations 

The origin of Morocco's iniemationa! relations goes back to the period 
before Jesus Christ. In effect, it is well Icnown among historians that tribal coali- 
tions were formed in the Maghrib during this period and that they developed 
relations with those who visited them from the West and from the North. It is 
equally well established that these tribes had close relations with each other. 



Pre-Islamic History of the Maghrib. 



im.ix, II 



Morocco's originality and authenticity as an experienced nation are clearly 
reflected in its external relations. There is evidence of immigration to Morocco 
from the East, the North and the South, and even the West, from across the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is also reflected in the negotiations with the indigenous 
populations and the agreements concerning the exploitation of land, and in 
the revolt of the local inhabitants against the Carthaginians who had alienated 
the local inhabitants and repressed them forcing the Maghribis to offer them 
taxes. Different political parties existed even before the third Greek war such as 
the Roman party, the Democratic party and the Numidian party. There is also 
the question of the African leaders who were asked to assist the Cartaginians 
against the Greek presence in Sicily and the treaty between the Moroccan leaders 
and Hannon. The links between the military and naval histor>' of Carthage was 
largely the product of Moroccan assistance. When Rome decided to transfer its 
wars with Carthage to Africa, the. African leaders greatly benefited from the 
latter's problems with Rome and took advantage of these developments to 
recover their autonomy in spite of the repression organised by Amilcar and 
Asdar Baal, The Moroccan principalities were equally importaat in this context 
and included the following tribes . Maurs, Massyles, Maressyles and Banu MasTI, 
and their relations with Carthage as well as their inter-relationship. Other inter- 
esting related questions include the frontier issues between the Barghwata tribes 
and Bochus and Rome's triumph over the Moroccans and how it perturbed the 
democratic process that had de\eloped in the Maghrib and how it affected the 
ruler's functions, as well as the representative system which constituted the basis 
of political institutions, and other elements of the shiira and majlis al-Jama'a 
(representative body) and its different guests, signing treaties, declaring wars, 
organising the army, the horsemen, the mercenaries, the police, and the auxiliary 
forces, the elephants, the fleet for combatting pirates and the imposition of law and 
order, imposing taxes and drafting laws. 

The questions that we will examine go back as early as the treaty of 202 B.C. 
which gave Massinissa the right to combat Carthage and to choose a new 
capital for himself building a palace in which he received ambassadors, and 
Greek artists. Bocchus' mission to Rome in the year 1 1 1 B.C., the military expe- 
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Juba II 



Cleopatra 




Juba II 



The Eagle 
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The Crocodile ' - • ■• 

Juba 11 - Cleopatra - Jiiha 11 - The Eagle - The Crocodile 

Following Morocco's unity with Egypt through marriage, Moroccan coins took 
the following three forms :li Juba II on one side and his wife Princess Cleopatra 
on the other. 2) Juba II on one side and an eagle on the other. 3) Juba U on one 
side and a crocodile on the other. 
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ditions of King Bogud (d. 31 B.C) against the Ethiopians who tried to conquer 
some strategic areas along the Atlantic coast to the south of the kingdoms which 
fell under his jurisdiction, Jugurtha, who was among the most eminent kings 
who followed his grandfather King Massinissa's orientation by unifying Morocco 
and establishing a solid slate going as far as sacrificing his throne in order to 
reject the conditions which the Roman authorities tried to impose on him. 

Another subject of interest includes Juba II's relations with Spain, Italy and 
Gaul and his important marrfage to Princess Cleopatra of Egypt in 29 B.C. 
which led to Morocco's influence by Egypt as is reflected for example in the 
Moroccan coins bearing eagles and crocodiles and in Juba II's invitation of 
Egyptian and Greek scholars to his court. Some leaders who were contemporary 
figures of Jugartha have been mentioned in the annals of the history of nations 
which contacted Morocco prior to the Islamic period. Other interesting subjects 
include that of the spoken and written languages in Africa, the Moroccan civili- 
sation which constituted a blend between other civilisations and cultures such as 
the Greek, Roman. Phenician and even -Persian cultures, the commerial links 
between Morocco and countries overseas, Morocco's exportation of ivor>' and 
different kinds of leather and agricultural products to Europe. Moroccan animals 
participated in processions in Rome creating much curiosity and interest among 
the public. 



Relations with the Orient. ^ . \\ .*' ^ 

Historical sources indicate that it was the Moroccans who first searched for 
the orientals when they went to the Arabian peninsula where they met 
Prophet Muhammad during his early period. The arrival of the Arabs in the 
Maghrib was an opportunity for them to spread the idea of the Islamic state in 
this area as well as to create new relations. Relations between the Arabs of the 
tribe of Qays and the Berbers of the Zanata tribes date back to the year 80 
A.H/700 A.D. during the period of Hassan Ibn-an-Nu*man. Of the greatest 
importance in this context is the crossing the of the Strait of Gibraltar to Spain 
under the leadership of the illustrious Moroccan hero, Tariq Ibn-Ziyad, which 
led to the first treaty ever signed in the Islamic Occident between the Mulsims 
and the Christians dated in Rajab 94 A.H/April 713. 



The Creation of the IdrTsid State in Morocco. 

The establishment of the young IdrTsid state in Morocco led its rulers to 
think of creating new ties with the neighbouring and distant kingdoms. Conse- 
quently, besides sending envoys abroad, the Idrisids created ties with the neigh- 
bouring emirates including the following : the Banu Salih emirate, the emirate of 
Banu 'Isam northwards, the emirate of Banu Madrar southwards and the emirate 
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of Banu Rustum eastwards. Following the occupation of Tlemsan by the Idrisids, 
the territories of Morocco were «!ocked up» to use al-Idrisi's expression, and 
only the Barghwata kingdom was left which the Idrisis planned to occupy. 

I am certain that had it not been for that evil conspiracy by some of Hariin 
Al-Rashid's advisors which led to the murder of Imam Idris I, Moroccan diplo- 
macy would have been in Baghdad since that time, and Morocco's diplomatic 
history would have been altered fundamentally. It is also important to remember . 
1 in this context the important number of thinkers, intellectuals and political 

figures who immigrated to Morocco from Persia, Iraq, Qayrawan and al-Andalus 
in order to joint the Imam Idris thus bringing a variety of cultural and intellec- 
tual backgrounds with them which enriched Morocco in various respects. 

The Strui^le Between the Fatimts and the Banfi Umayya over Morocco. 

This period is among the most difficult periods to study because, on the 
surface, it appears that the conflict is over the establishment of fortresses in 
Morocco, but upron a deeper analysis, it becomes clear that the real objective of 
this conflict was to spread the Shf a doctrine in Morocco at the expense of the 
MaiikT rite of law. This led the Banu Umayya rulers of al-Andalus to react 
instantly by occupying strategic points in Morocco thus ending their previous 
policy of simply supervising the movement of the FatimTs, including the Shfa 
elements from across the Strait. It was also during this period that Moroccans 
participated in the defense of the Ka'ha against the attack of the Qardmilu 
despite the enormous distance separating Morocco and the Arabian peninsula. 

These developments led the Moroccan leaders to be active at the internation- 
al level and there are numerous examples illustrating the efforts they exerted in 
order to benefit from the struggle between the two neighbouring nations. We 
consequently find information on dozens of missions and hundreds of letters 
exchanged between the Moroccan princes and the caliphs of Cordoba in such 
sources as Ibn-Hayyan's works. We have similar evidence for the fiery contacts 
and negotiations between the Moroccan leaders and the FatimT sultans, parti- 
culariy al-MuMz li-Dm Allah'". 
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(DO. 'Abd-AI-Hadl T5zT. Al-Maghribiyya Al-Andalusiyya min khiidl Al-Muqtabas li Ibn HayySn 
in/lZ-.i/andfe/.n- 29. March, 1984. , ' ...... 
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r/i/.s is the oldest peace treaty between the Muslim liberators of the Maghrib and 
the Christians. It was signed by Ibn- 'Abd-at- 'Aziz on behalf of the Muslims and 
by « Theodemir» on behalf of the Christians in Rajab 94 A.H/April 713 A.D. 
and includes the following, ... « They shall not be forced to convert to Islam... and 
their churches shall not be burned... » 
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77»s is a letter from the Imam Idfis al-Akbar (the Great9 to the inhabitants of 
Egypt prior to his murder by agents ofHariin ai-Rasht'd in which he asked them 
to support him. 
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The MurSbitun and their State 

O Relations With Ghana 

O Relations With Al-Andalus 

O Relations With the Republics of the Mediterranean Sea 

O Relations With the Caliphate of Baghdad. 



The rise of the Almoravid dynasty and the establishment of their powerful 
state gave Morocco an opportunity to impose itself with brilliance at the African 
and European levels. The new circumstances also allowed Morocco to send its 
representatives to the court of the 'AbbasT rulers in the Middle East despite their 
participation in the plot to murder the Imam IdrTs. 



Relations witii Ghana 

Morocco's relations were equally close with the powerful Empire of Ghana 
with its numerous kingdoms and principalities later constituting a crucial and 
fervent defender of Islam in Morocco and other parts of Africa. The name of 
Abu-Bakr Ibn'Umar. commander of the Almoravid army became renowned in 
that area of Western Africa and is still mentioned to this day. It is highly 
probable that the number of diplomatic missions to this area was great and 
equally probable is the continuous correspondence of this area with Morocco. 



Relations with al-Andalus. 

We also find Morocco looking northwards during this period when it 
responded favourably to the appeal of missions sent by the party kings of 
al-Andalus when their very existence was threatened by Alfonso VI of Leon and 
Castile. Consequently, following al-Mu'tamid Ibn 'AbbSd of Seville's humi- 
liation by Alfonso VI's ambassador, Yusuf Ibn 'TashafTn crossed the Strait of 
Gibraltar accompanied by his army which was commanded by the commander 
in chief. Abu'Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 'A'isha in order to participate in the 
Battle of az-Zall§qa in 479 A.H/1086 A.D. thus prolonging the Muslim presence 
in al-Andalus for another four centuries. This important historical event was of 
course preceded by the exchange of missions and correspondence not only 
between al-Andalus and the Maghrib, but also between the Taifa rulers who 
were threatened from the North by Alfonso's expansionist policy. 
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This is a painting of the diplomatic mission which was sent by Yilsuf fhn 
Tashajin to the court of the 'Ahbasid caliph in Baghdad in the year 490 A.H/I097 
A.D. and which included the Imam Ibn al- Arahi and his son the Qudi'AhU Bakr 
who were received by the Caliph ai-Mustansir hi- Allah in the presence of his 
minister Ibn Juhayr. The purpose of this mission was to inform the Ahbasid 
caliph of the general situation and latc\t developments in the Maghrib. This 
painting was made by Saldh Jiydd. 
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Keiations with the Republics of the Mediterranean S«a. ■' ./rirn.-; .. > 
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The simple rumour that a mission from Tripoli was to seek Yusuf Ibn 
TashalVn's assistance in order to occupy fortresses under Roger H, the ruler of 
Sicily, was sufficient to motivate the Sicilian ruler to send a diplomatic mission 
from Sicily in 515 A.H/| 121 A.D. which signed a treaty with the Moroccan ruler 
concerning commercial exchange with Morocco in return for the payment of a 
certain sum of mone\ to be paid on export and import goods. 

Historical sources also mention the existence of diplomatic missions sent to 
the Murabitijn by European nations (btlad ar-Riim) in 524 A.H.'l 130 A.D. and 
a diplomatic mission sent by the Murabitun and headed by Admiral Muhammad 
lbn-Ma\mun to the republic of Pis;i vvhich was then one of the most important 
powers in the Mediterranean Sea and this mission signed a treats with F'isa on 
the 20"' Sha'b-in 527 A.H 26"' June 1 133 A.D. 

Il is not surprising for us to llnd the Republic of Genoa following the path of 
the Republic of Pisa, to be followed in turn by the Republic of Marseille, and 
the Republic of Amaltl which was renowned for its wealth, its extensive com- 
mercial activities and its maritime laws known as Liitabula .Amalphitana. The 
Republic of Amalfi in effect asked for Morocco's assistance against the aggres- 
sions of Pisii. We should uLso not forget others who developed similar relations 
with the Murabitiiti of VkmKco such as Venice, Salerno, and Ciaete. AH these 
countries considered the Murabitun with great fear and admiration and consider- 
ed their nation as a superpower, so the\ tried to obtain the Moravedi or ad-dinar 
al-iniinthiii which was considered as the most precious « hard currency » of the 
time. 



Relaliuns with the Caliphate of Baghdad. 

The diplomatic activities of the Murabitun reached as far as the Caliphate of 
Baghdad where the presence of the Moroccan dynasty was felt from its earliest 
times when .Abu Bakr lbn-"L'mar sent his envoys to the 'AbbasT caliph in order 
to inform him of his military excursions into the Empire of Ghana in support of 
the future Islamic state. Another Moroccan mission was sent to the Caliph 
al-MutaqaddT bi-Allah. .Although we do not know the names of those who 
headed these two missions, we do know that a third mission was headed by 
al-Qad? 'AtTq Ibn Ibrahim and a fourth mission to the 'AbbasT Caliph al- 
Mustadhhar was headed by the FaqTh '.Abd-Allah Ibn-al-'ArabT accomp^anied by 
his son .Abu Bakr. The purpose of this last mission was to inform the "AbbasT 
Caliph of the triumph of the Murabitun at the Battle ofaz-Zallaqa and of the 
weakness of the Taifa rulers in al-Andalus and their failure to confront the cru- 
sade against the Islamic West. He also informed him of the propaganda 
circulating in al-Andalus concerning the illegitimacy of '.AbbasT rulers on the 
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basis that they were not descendants of the tribe of Ouravsh. and on the Moroc- 
can desire to creat a unified Islamic state. This project was the first of 
its kind since it ailcmpted to unify the eastern and the western wings of the Isla- 
mic world, despite the sacrifices that this decision required on the part of the 
Moroccan rulers since it implied renouncing to all power and ambition. 

Relations between Morocco and Baghdad continued for long and we find 
other envoys who were sent to the 'AbbasT capital such as Abu-Qasim and Ibn 
Zuhr. It is further interesting to note that the correspondence of the period 
reflects the Moroccan rulers' will to unite the Maghrib with the Mashriq. Had it 
not been for the numerous disasters and perturbations which Baghdad expe- 
rienced, the relations of the "AbbasT rulers with Morocco would have differed 
totally. 
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The Muwahhidun and their State 



O Refusal to Recognise the AbbasTs 

O Missions from the Middle East to Morocco 

OThe Muwahhidun in Constantinople 

O Relations with the Rulers of Al-Andalus and the Christ- 

tian Kings of Northern Spain. 
OThe Meaning and Symbolism of the Three Minarets in 

Morocco and Al-Andalus. 
O Relations with the Holy See 
O Relations with Sicily 
O Missions to Tripoli and Tunis 
O Relations with Genoa 
O Relations with Pisa, Corsica and Sardinia 
O Relations with Venice 
O Relations with the King of Lyon 
O The Mission from the King of England 
O Relations with Toulouse and Marseille 
O Relations with Austria 
O Relations with the African Kingdoms. ., 
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The arrival of the Muwahhidun coincided with the decline of the 'AbbasTs 
in Iraq which introduced a new factor in Morocco's relations with the Middle 
East namely the sharp conflict and competition between Marrakesh and 
Baghdad. This conflict had serious repercussions at several levels over a long- 
period of time and greatly affected the movement of the Muwahhidun in the 
Middle East, Europe and even in Africa. This was in efTecl one of the conse- 
quences of the tireless diplomatic movement on a global scale for which we have 
numerous Arabic documents and manuscripts in European libraries. The eflects 
of this movement are even reflected in the missions which were sent to Morocco, 
members of which often had to wait for their turn in the Moroccan capital before 
they were received, and they are equally reflected in the different groups of poli- 
tical refugees who sought political asylum in Morocco, some of whom included 
scholars and princes fron\ Europe and the Middle East. 



Refusal to Recognise the 'Abb3sTs. 

The Muwahhidun who were Moroccan, withdrew their recognition of 
Baghdad and ordered that the Friday sermon be read in their name and not in the 
name of the 'AbbasTs, and the latter immediately recognised the danger that this 
step constituted and the real intention of the Muwahhidun to create a wide 
Islamic unity directed from Marrakesh and not from Baghdad as the Murabitun 
had previously had in mind. This measure led to a number of reactions not only 
in Dai al'lslam but even in certain parts of Africa and al-Andalus when a 
number of rulers decided to become independent of the Muwahhidun on the pre- 
text thai they recognised the sovereignty of Baghdad. Consequently, the diplo- 
matic missions to Morocco took the form of reconnaissance missions and 
engaged in destructive activities which had the most negative effects on al- 
Andatus, particulariy when Qaraqush and Abu-Zayyan became allies of the 
rebels. This conflict and competition had strong cultural effects on Morocco 
where new schools, academic leaching posts, and water clocks were introduced 
in Morocco in order to compete with those which existed in Baghdad. 

Missions from the Vliddle East to Morocco. 

The rulers in the Middle East eventually felt the threat of possible attacks by 
the fleet of the Muwahhidun against the Syrian coast and received reports on the 
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jihad of the Muwahhidun and asked the Moroccans for their assistance when 
they sent diplomatic missions such as the one headed by Salih Ibn RazTk or the 
one sent by Salah ed-DTn al-AyyubT to Abu Yusuf Ya'qub al-Mansur which was 
headed by al-Amir Ibn Munqid. Much has been written on the missions which 
were sent from the Middle East to Morocco in the greatest detail, such as their 
secrets, the presents and treasures they brought with them and the poems and 
literature they transmitted, as well as the impact of these missions on Syria 
where they contributed to increase the morale of the Muslims in that region as 
reported by the traveller Ibn-Jubayr. 



The MunahhidUn in Constantinople. ' . ' 

The Turkish sources discuss the presence of the Muwahhidun in Constanti- 
nople which they reached via the Greek islands. The Moroccan presence during 
this period reached as far as the Maldive Archipelago in East Asia where the 
local inhabitants embraced Islam thanks to the Moroccans who carried their 
faith that faraway, 



Relations with the Rulers of al-Andalus and 
the Christian Kings of Northern Spain. 
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An examination of the relations of the MuwahhidQn in al-Andalus reflects 
their continuous efforts to confront and end the different revolts against the 
Muslim rulers and their continuous contacts with the Christian kings with the 
objet of neutralising their ambitions and expansionist policies. 

The diplomatic activities of the Moroccan state were intense during this 
period as reflected in the numerous Andalusian diplomatic missions which 
reached Morocco when the Muwahhidun established their state and the treasures 
which they brought with them. One of the most outstanding missions which were 
received by Abu Ya'qub Yusuf was headed by the Castilian leader Fernando 
Rodriguez de Castro, the son in law of king Fernando II of Leon known as El 
Baboso. He headed this mission which included his two brothers in 563 
A.H./l 168 A.D. in an attempt to form an alliance with the Prince of the Faith- 
ful. This mission remained in Marrakesh over a period of five months and 
culminated in a treaty between the Moroccan ruler and the King of Leon, Its 
elTccts were stron^K felt by the Portuguese King Alfonso Henrique?. The 
KhalTfa Abu Ya'qCSb also received another mission in Marrakesh in 565 
A.D/II70 A.D. from Ibn-Hamshak seeking help from him. and the caliph 
responded favourably, which led Ibn-Hamshak to come to Morocco where he 
died in Meknes as an ofTicial guest. The court of the Muwahhidun agreed to offer 
assistance to those who sought it on numerous occasions and they often sent 
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This is an extract Jrom a famous letter dated on the 16^*> ofRabr I. 543 A.H./4'^ 
of August 1148 A.D. which specifies the roles and responsibilities of Moroccan 
mailmen known as ar-RaqqasTn. In the following manner : «... select the most 
appropriate men for the function of mailen and make sure that they are fullv 
qualified men who can be trusted. Make sure that they are properly paid and that 
all their travel expenses are covered. Divide the distana-s they are to cover into 
different phases and make sure that each phase is covered in a determined period 
of time ». 



missions to their allies in order to continue their contact with them and to sign 

!| treaties. This is clearly reflected in the mission which was sent to the King of 

i Leon under the leadership of Ibn-WazTr and Ibu-l-'AII' Ibn-'Azrun leading to 

j the alliance of 566 A.H. 1 170 A.D. In 567 A.H'1 172 A.D.. Seville witnessed a 

summit meeting al the highest level when the caliph Abu-Ya'qub met the AmTr 

Hilal Ibn-MardhanTsh who resigned to his sovereignty over Murcia in ihc 

caliph's favour and resided in Ibn 'Abbad's palace during his sojourn. He further 

emphasized his loyalty to the caliph by marrying the latier's daughter. 

When the Vluuuhhidiin besieged Huete, they were conuiclcd with the object 
of signing a treaty of peace with the intermediary of 'Abd ar-Rahman Ibn SaTd. 
The Muwahhidun coiiscqucntij returned bringing \vilh them church bells as a 
symbol of their triumph northeast of Toledo. As a reaction to the burning of 
minhai\ in the mosques which were occupied by fanatical Christians, these bells 
were transformed into chandeliers which were sent as presents to diflerent 
mosques in the Maghrib and the Middle Fast, h is therefore not surprising that 
the Christian kings had a regular contact with the court of the Muwahhidijn and 
sent numerous missions with the object of negotiating and signing peace treaties. 
One of these missions was the one sent by Nuno de Lara, Prince of Toledo, and 
there were others sent by King Allbnso VIII ot'CasiilJe and Alfonso Enrique/. 
King of Portugal. 

The numerous missions which were sent to the Caliph from all parts of his 
kingdom in order to congratulate him and to renew their allegiance and loyally 
to him are difficult lo reconstruct. Among the most important of these missions 
was the one sent by Ishaq Ibn-Ghaniya. the ruler of the Balearic Islands who had 
previously been an all\ of the 'Abbas' rulers. The C^aliph responded to this mis- 
sion by sending his own neaded by the knight El Reverter, which led rebels to 
react. particularl> when they received news ol ihc t aliphs death lollowing his 
wound at the battle of Santa Maria {ShaiiiarYn). by sending for assistance against 
) . the new Caliph Abii-^'usuf Ya'qub al-Mansur who was on his way to Cordoba 

with the objective of continuing the course traced b\ his laic father. It was in 
Cordoba that the Caliph Abu-Yijsuf received the Casiilian King's ambassador 
who came to congratulate him and to express his desire to renew the peace ircat\ 
with him. The Caliph also recei\cd the ambassijdor of the King of Leon as well 
as the Portuguese king's ambassador. 

While Morocco's foreign policy was directed towards the peaceful polic\ 
described above, responding positively to all kinds of peaceful demands, its real 
objective was to consolidate its power intcmalK in order lo confront the rebels 
who received alt kinds o\ assistance from the rulers in the Middle l"asi. Ihc 
Christian rulers in Spain were, however, fully aware of the long term objectives of 
this polic\. and ol the stialcg\ adopted b\ Abu > usul ^ a'qiib alAlansur. 1 he 
Caliph was consequentlv surprised while on his wa\ lo llnqiva when the King of 
Castile declared in 586 A.H I IW A.D. ihal he had ended his peace lreal\ with 
the Moroccan king and sent the latter a mission headed b\ lbn-al-1 akhkhar with 
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the object of discussing this matter with the Castiiian king. This development 
was followed by the Battle of Marcos in 591 A.H/1 194 A.D. which led to the 
triumph of the Muwahhidun and the escape of the Castilians to Toledo includ- 
ing the Castiiian king who was badly wounded. 



The Meaning and Symbolism of the Three Minarets in Morocco and 
Al-Andalus : The Giralda, the Kutubiyya and the HassSn Towers. 

Tourists from all parts of the world admire the beauty of the Giralda in 
Seville, the Kutubiyya tower in Marrakesh and the Hassan tower in Rabat, but 
few know that all three minarets were built by the caliph Abu-Yusuf Ya'qub 
al-Mansur as an expression of thanks to God for having triumphed at the Battle 
of Alarocs (al-'lrak). The symbolic value of these minarets is consequently 
rather unique. 

While al-MansiJr was on his way to recover Toledo which had fallen in 
Christian hands in 478 A. H/ 1 085 A.D., the defeated king's mother threw herself 
on the ground in tears, pleading with him to be pitiful, to which he responded by 
accepting her plea and presenting her with treasures and gifts. However, the 
Caliph did not hesitate in 592 H/1 195 A.D. to respond to the mission which was 
sent by Alfonso IX of Leon who planned to attack Castile in the same way that 
Sancho VII of Navarra had done. The Castiiian king's ambassadors contacted the 
Caliph, asked for his forgiveness and proposed a peace treaty between the Caliph 
and Alfonso IX. After hesitating and giving them some conditions, thus pleasing 
his previous enemies, the Moroccan ruler agreed to sign the treaty in 593 
A.H/1 196 A.D. 

Among the summit meetings which the Caliph attended was the one in 
which he met the King of Leon whose objective was to receive aid in his confron- 
tation vWth the King of Leon. Another summit meeting was held in Marrakesh 
during the reign of the Caliph Abu-'Abd-Allah an-Nasir in 595 A.H/1 199 A.D. 
and it was attented by King Sancho VII of Leon who saw his kingdom threatened 
by the King of Castile and the King of Aragon. This royal visit to Marrakesh 
lasted approximately two years thus leading to close relations between Sancho 
and an-Nasir who was preiJaring to face the rebels in the neighbouring regions of 
Navarra. 

Following the failure of political and diplomatic efforts to put an end to the 
rebellious movement in the Balearic Islands, an-NSsir organised a large military 
expedition, and succeeded in crushing the rebels. This increased an-Nasir 
prestige among the Christian Kings, particularly the King of Leon who sent his 
ambassador Ibn-al-Fakhkhar to Marrakesh in the year 600 A.H./I204 A.D. 
asking for a renewal of the peace treaty. 

However, the King of Castile soon began to renew his old ambition of orga- 
nising a crusade in order to expand his kingdom and this time he asked for the 
assistance of the highest authority in Christendom, namely the Pope, who 
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advised him to wait for more favourable circumstances in order to assure his 
triumph. 

It is equally important to note in this context that the Moroccan reconnais- 
sance activities in foreign affairs were significant as is reflected for example in 
an-Nasir's visit to al-Andalus with the objective of surveying the situation 
closely. During this visit, he received many letters and a group of missions which 
came to congratulate him and to ask him to renew peace treaties. However, he 
was not very fortunate and lost his life in the Battle of al-Iqab (las Navas de 
Tolosa) in 609 A.H/1212 A.D. 

VV iih llic cMablishmcnl of tlic Caliph Abu \ a'qub. known asal-Mustansir. a 
diplojiialic misNion was >cni lu Manakcsh in 612 A.J I 1215 .A.D. b\ the crown 
of taslilc headed b\ Ibn-al-lakhkhar with the object of opening a new page in 
Casliiian-.VIoroccan relations and signing a truce and a peace treaty with Moroc- 
co. The C aliph responded posiiivcK to this gesture b\ signing a peace lreat\ with 
Castile on the 6"' of Ramadan 618 A.H.24'l' of October 1221 A.D. The (aliph 
was full\ aware of the developments in ihc eastern provinces of his 
caliphale. 

Cbnsequcntl). peace did not last long between the Muwahhidiin and the 
Christian kingdoms, and al-.Vndalus was again plagued b\ conllicl. iniernal strife 
and conlionlalion despite the inleiAcnlion of the .Vluwahhudun and the ellbrt.sof 
the mission which wa;, sent lo Marrakesh by the King of Castile in 618 
A.I I 1220 A.D. 

With the establishment of Abu *Abd-AlIah al-'Adil in 621 A.H/1224 A.D.. 
several rebellions broke out in the provinces of al-Andalus which were support^ 
ed by the Christian kingdoms thus avenging the victors of the Battle of 
al-irak (Alarcos). Numerous missions were exchanged between the Anda- 
lusian ruler and the rebels, with the objective of saving the situation, which 
nevertheless slipped completely out of hand. Moroccan diplomats too did their 
best to save what could be saved. For example, the governor of Cordoba who 
, incidently happened to be the Prince Abu-l-'Ala' IdrTs b. Ya'qub al-Mansur 
more commonly known as al-Ma'mun, offered to sign a peace treaty with 
Fernando 111, King of Castile in 624 A.H/1227 A.D., and sent his ambassador 
Abu-1-Q3sim to negotiate another peace treaty with the Muwahhidiin for a large 
sum of money. 

The prince's efforts did not bear fruit because those across the Strait of 
Gibraltar did not respect their engagements. He then decided to cross over to 
Morocco in order to explain his delicate situation, but before doing so, he 
renewed his truce the following year, and he even signed a military alliance with 
Castile on conditions he considered to be favourable even though the other 
princes regarded them as unfavourable. 

This situation t'avoured the rebellious movement in both al-Andalus and the 
Maghrib and the number of rebels increased gradually. This movement was not 
only supported by the 'AbbasTs of Baghdad, nor was its motivating force limited 
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to the personal ambitions of the governors in different Almohad provinces. 
Rather, it was also encouraged by certain Christian kingdoms which sought to 
distract the Muwahhidun and to weaken their state. These Christian kingdoms in 
effect supported these rebels militarily as was the case of the prince Idns b. 
Ya'qub. 

The example of the Andalusian rebels was followed by other rebellious 
movements in different parts of the Maghrib and they all received external 
support. It is particulariy significant that these rebellious leaders soon sent their 
envoys to Baghdad, Castile and al-Andalus and received diplomatic missions and 
signed peace treaties with other nations. 

When a diplomatic mission was sent by Ibn al-Ahmar of Granada in 637 
A.H/1239 A.D. to the court of the Caliph Abu Muhammad *Abd at- Wahid 
known as ar-Rashld with the object of renewing his allegiance to the Muwah- 
hidun. the Caliph did not take this gesture seriously, because he knew that the 
Banu-1-Ahmar rulers were unreliable and that they were capable of switching 
sides easily. 

Contacts with the Muwahhidun were intense and the correspondence ex- 
changed between different parties was equally impressive, which reflects the 
enormous effort on the part of the Moroccans to save the situation. 

The development of internal events also reflects the fact that in spite of 
the numerous rebellions, the central authority in Morocco continued to consider 
its sovereignty over all parts of the empire and it also continued to consider itself 
reponsible for the fate of its subjects wherever they were. This trend is clearly 
reflected in the decrees (dhahd'ir) of 637 A.H/I240 A.D. during the period of 
the Caliph ar-RashTd and in the Caliph AbiJ-1-Hassan 'AIT as-Sa'Td's plans to 
recover Tunis and TIemsan which had rebelled and gained their autonomy. 



Relations with the Holy See. 

Besides the relations of the Muwahhidun with all the kingdoms mentioned 
above, they also had important relations with the Pope. One of the first impor- 
tant missions received by the Caliph Abu Yusuf Ya'qub al-Mansur in 595 
A.H/1 199 A.D. in Marrakesh was sent by Pope Innocent III. The purpose of this 
mission was to liberate the « forty thousand prisoners » who remained m 
al-Mansur's prisons since the Battle of al-'Irak (Alarcos). For humanitarian 
reasons, the Caliph responded favorably to the Pope's demand and released all 
his prisoners. One of these prisoners built a mosque in his province of Les 
Ardennes which bore the name Muhammad. 

One of the most impressive contacts with the Popes during the period of the 
Caliph Abu 1-Hassan 'AIT known as as-Sa'dT, was with Pope Gregory IX to 
whom he sent a letter on the condition of the Christian residents in Morocco. It 
was in Marrakesh in 644 A.H/1 246 A.D. that the Archbishop Fernandez congra- 
tulated the Catiph for his triumph over his enemies and asked him to compro- 
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mise on certain positions which would have transferred the crusade to the heart 
of Africa. However, the Caliph as-Sa'Td refrained from answering the letter 
which was carried to him by the ambassador Lope. It was the fate of the Caliph 
AbCi Hafs 'Umar al-Murtada to answer this letter when he addressed a letter 
dated on the 18'*' of Rabi 648 A.H/IO"^ June 1250 A.D. to « ...the spiritual 
leaders of the kings of Christendom.. » 

In a letter to the Pope, the caliph strongly criticised ambassador Lope's 
proposals and his conduct in the following terms: « When your Grace should 
decide to send us your representative, please choose a person of good conduct, 
manners, reason and high merits. » 



Relations with Sicily. 

Roger 11 realised that it was in the cultural and civilisational interest of 
Sicily to preserve the Islamic heritage after Sicily had fallen in his hands in 484 
A. H. 1091 A.D as a result of the internal conflicts between the Arab leaders, but 
this gracious act did not prevent him from adopting his expansionist policy. 
Consequently, the ambitious Normans sailed eastwards to attack Islamic lands 
and to conquer Tripoli and Tunis. 



Missions to Tripoli and Tunis. ,. t 

Numerous missions were sent to Caliph 'Abd al-Mu'min asking for his assis- 
tance in saving Tripoli and Tunis, to which the MuwatthidQn responded by 
sending their tleet across the Mediterranean and their soldiers by land towards 
the East in 555 A.H/II60 A.D. The caliph 'Abd-al-Mu'min had received a 
diplomatic mission from Tunis which included twelve members of whom some 
were Sunnis and some were KhawariJ. and another mission from Gafsa headed 
by Yahya b. TamTm and still another mission from Tripoli headed by Ibn 
Matruh. The Muwahhidiin organised a siege on Mehdiyya and surrounded 
William's fleet. The Normans were left only with the option of sending their 
envoys to the Caliph pleading for his pardon and asking for his permission to 
leave the city of Mehdiyya, to which "Abd al-Mu'min gave his consent. 
The Caliph celebrated this victory and changed the name of the Moroccan 
fortress of Rabat-Sale to Mehdiyya. The Normans did not forget their defeat at 
Mehdiyya and began to attack the Muwahhidun's fleet, but without much I 
success, which led them to realise that their only choice was to ask for peace with } 
the Moroccans. , 

This gave the rulers of Sicily a unique opportunity to express their desire for J 
maintaining peaceful relations, to start fresh diplomatic relations as a means of 1 
expressing this desire and to forget the past. Their pirates had captured part ol 
the Moroccan fleet carrying the Caliph's daughter on board while on her way to 
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be wedded to one of the Muwahhidun princes. Upon the reahsation of the 
Sicilians that they had captured a princess, they received her with pomp and 
returned her to the Muwahhidun carrying gifts to her father the caliph 'Abd al- 
Mu'min who was deeply touched by this noble gesture. As a consequence, follow- 
ing twenty years of conflict and confrontation, relations between Morocco and 
Sicily saw a new phase. Hence the diplomatic mission sent by Guillaume II to 
the caliph Abu Ya'qub while in Ifriqiya in 576 A.H/1 181 A.D. led to a peace 
treaty in which the Sicilian King agreed to pay a yearly tribute to the caliph. 
Among the gifts which were sent by king Guillaume 11 to the Caliph was a 
precious ruby of an unusually large size which the Caliph carefully placed 
among the precious gifts he received including "Uthman's copy of the Quran. 
The peace and commercial treaty between Guillaume II and the Caliph Abu 
Ya'qub was consequently signed in Palermo in 567 A.H/1 181 A.D. 

This rapprochement had positive effects on the conditions of the Muslims 
living in Sicily because they had greatly suftered as a religious minority whose 
lands had been confiscated. On the other hand, their contacts with the Muwah- 
hidun. who received regular secret missions from the Muslims of Sicily, reflect 
their continuous efTorts to defend their rights in Sicily as well as their allegiance 
to the Muwahhidun and their cause. For example, the Friday sermons were read 
in the name of the Muwahhidun in the Sicilian mosques. The triumph which 
an-Nasir was able to achieve in Mallorca where he confronted Ibn-Ghaniya 
greatly contributed to raising the morale of the Muslims in Sicily who had suf- 
fered from great injustice and they sent him a mission in 607 A,H/I210 A.D. to 
congratulate him and to inform him of their sole allegiance to the Muwahhidun. 
The desire of the Muwahhidijn to indirectly assist their Muslim brothers in 
Sicily was the main motive behind the renewal of the commercial treaty between 
Frederick II and the governor of Tunis Abu Ishaq in 617 A.H/6I8 A.D. during 
the reign of the Caliph Yusuf II known as al-Mustansir. 

Another Sicilian mission to the court of Marrakesh was sent by Frederick II 
in 640 A.H/1 242 A.D and it was received by the Caliph Abu-1-Hassan "AIT b. 
al-Mu'mun known as as-Sa*Td to discuss the possibility of crushing rebellious 
movements in North Africa, This mission returned carrying gifts of great value. 



Relations with Genoa. 

The relations of the Muwahhidun were equally strong with the Republic of 
Genoa which signed its first treaty with the- Caliph 'Abd-al-Mu'min as early as 
547-548 A.H/1 1 53 A.D. The liberation of Mehdiyya by the Muwahhidun was 
one of the reasons why the Republic of Genoa sent another mission headed by 
Ottobono in 555 A.H/1 161 A.D. and signed a commercial treaty lasting for five 
years between the two countries stressing that Genoa would pay a certain per- 
centage on the profits of the commercial exchange between the two countries. 
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Genoa signed another peace treaty with the Muwahhidun in 573 A.H/1 177 A.D. 
which led to the establishment of a Genoan inn (JiinUiicf) in Larache. E\cn 
though the Genoans supported the rebels in Mailorca. the Muwahhidun main- 
tained their good relations with Genoa until they crushed the rebels definitely. 
This attitude is. for example, reflected in the caliph an-Nasir"s agreement to 
renew contacts with Genoa in 606 A.H/1210 A.D. which led to new dynamic 
commercial relations between the two countries. 

Moroccan diplomacy was also able to overcome another obstacle which 
threatened to jeopardise its relations with Genoa when a group of Genoan 
adventurers occupied Sebta in 632 A.H/1 236 A.D. where a general consul repre- 
sented Genoa. Normal relations were again established with Genoa and an 
alliance was formed during the reign of the Caliph 'Abd al-Wahid known as 
ar-RashTd. Genoa also formed a similar alliance with the governor of the 
Muwahhidun in Tunis in 633 A.H/1 236 A.D. thanks to the efforts of the 
Genoan ambassador Corrado. 
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Relations with Pisa, Corsica and Sardinia 

The relations of the Muwahhidun with the Republic of Pisa began in 561 
A.H/1 166 A.D when the latter sent a diplomatic mission headed by Cocco Grifi 
to the Caliph Abu YaqiJb in Marrakesh where a peace treaty was signed. This 
treaty was respected even when Pisa supported the rebels in Mailorca and it was 
renewed in 773 AH / 1 177 A.D. In 576 AH / 1181 A.D. the bishop of 
the Republic of Pisa sent a letter to the Caliph Abu Ya'qub Yusuf as King for his 
assistance, as had been agreed upon in the peace treaty between the two 
countries, with the objective of liberating a ship which was captured by the 
governor of Tripoli. This letter was followed by another one in 578 A.H/1 182 
A.D. which was sent by the Bishop of Pisa, Corsica and Sardinia to the Caliph 
Abu Ya'qiib who was unhappy with Pisa's contacts with Mailorca. It was on 
this subject that two copies of a peace « letter » were signed in 580 .A.H/l 184 
A.D. giving Pisa the guarantee that those supporting the Muwahhidun would 
not interfere with its interests. This unusual letter was signed on the Caliph's 
behalf by his Governor in Tunis Abu Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. *Ali. 

Upon the Caliph Abu-Yusuf Ya'qub's establishment as Caliph, he received 
a diplomatic mission from Pisa which was sent to congratulate him and to 
express Pisa-'s desire to renew its peace treaty. Five copies of the letter were in 
effect signed in 582 A.H/1 186 A.D. between the Caliph and the Republic of 
Pisa following an important diplomatic mission which was sent to al-Mansur 
and which included leaders who represented different parts of the Republic of 
Pisa. 
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Correspondence and the exchange of diplomatic missions between the two 
countries continued with the objective of solving problems of mutual concern in 
the best spirit of good neighbourhood between the MuwahhidOn and Pisa. 
Among the more important letters was one sent in 579 A.H/1201 A.D. when the 
Caliph an Nasir decided to put an end to the rebellion in the eastern regions of 
the Caliphate and sent his envoy Nasir b. *Abd-Allah from Sebta to inform the 
rulers of Pisa of his plans and to ask for their support. Al-Mansur also took 
advantage of this contact to renew the close ties between Pisa and the Caliphate 
when the peace treaty was renewed in 608 A.H/I2 1 1 A.D. 



Relations with Venice. 
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The occupation of Mehdiyya in 555 A.H/1 160 A.D. by the Muwahhidun 
had the same impact on the Republic of Venice which competed with Genoa, 
that it had on Genoa and Pisa as the ruler of Venice contacted the Caliph 'Abd 
al-Mu'min immediately after this event. For political reasons, the Muwahhidun 
responded favourably to this initiative despite the fact that Venice supported the 
rebels in Mallorca. When this rebellion in Mallorca was finally crushed during 
the end of the fifth century A.H. and the beginning of the sixth, relations improv- 
ed between the Venitians and the Muwahhidun as is reflected in the treaties 
they signed, particularly those relating to Tunis. 

In our examination of Morocco's relations with the Republic of Pisa, we 
have also seen that its relations were equally cordial with Sardinia and Corsica. 
This was particularly true in 578 A.H/1 182 A.D. and in 582 A.H/1 186 A.D. 
following an-Nasir's triumph over the rebels of Mallorca. Morocco had further 
close ties with other states including Florence, Naples, and Limonti. 

Relations with the King of Lyon. 

Besides the relations with the above mentioned republics, the Caliph 
an-Nasir received numerous important missions at the highest level while he was 
busy crushing his rebellious troops in Mallorca, including a mission sent by the 
King of Lyon which was welcomed with great pomp and presented 
to the Caliph by his interpreter Abu-1-Juysh 'As3kir. This King is also known to 
have sent the Caliph the original copy of the Prophet Muhammad's (s.a.w.) letter 
to Heraciius when he asked for an-Nasir's military supp)ort. 

The Mission from the King of England.' 

Another event that is worth mentioning because of its grave consequences is 
the mission sent by King John of England. The English sources have described 
this mission in the greatest detail. Its objective was to obtain the Caliph 
an-Nasir's assistance against his rebellious subjects. In return for this help, the 
English mission promised the Caliph that the King of England and all his sub- 
jects would embrace Islam. Consequently, had it not been for the Battle of 
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This is an extract from the treaty which was signed between the Culiph 
Al-Mansur and the Republics of the Mediterranean Sea in Ramadan 582 
A.H./1186 AD. It includes the following phrase. «... They mu.U keep their 
traditions in the territories governed by the Muwahhidun... If you should come 
across the fleet of the Muwahhidun may Allah lead them to triumph, do not harm 
them... Five copies of the treaty have been made, one of which is to be sent to thi ir 
country and the rest are to be carried as evidence in the regions in which they are 
permitted to travel... » 
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al-Iqah (Las Navas de Tolosa) which greatly weakened the Muwahhidun's posi- 
tion in al-Andalus. England would have probably become an Islamic nation and 
would probably have figured among today's Islamic nations such as Pakistan or 
Nigeria. This historical phase constituted one of the most brilliant chapters in 
the annals of Moroccan history- and it stands out as one of the richest in the 
medieval period. 

Relations with I oulouse and .Marseille. 

The Caliph an-Nasir"s ability to impose his rule in the Balearic Islands also 
impressed the French, particularly Marseille which had been among the sup- 
porters of the rebels against the Muwahhidiin until the latter crushed all op- 
position in the Balearic Islands. Consequently, the Count of Toulouse Raymond 
VI contacted the Caliph an-Nasir in 609 A.H/1213 A.D. and asked for military 
assistance against his political opponents. Moreover, numerous French business- 
men from Marseille continued to carry on their commcricat activities in Sebta 
freely since 608 A.H 1212 A.D. where they were represented ofilcially by a 
consul general who was in charge of their interests and who resided in a hotel 
and enjoyed full diplomatic immunity. The normal relations with the French 
continued just as they did with other nations. 

Relations with Austria. 

One of the oldest and most interesting Austrian epics which has attracted 
great interest and constituted the object of study in German encylopedias 
known as the epic of Ncbelungen, refers to the fact that the Germanic regions 
imported several products from Morocco including great amounts of the best silk 
which other royal families did not possess in any other part of the world. Moroc- 
can silk was doubtlessly sent via Sicily with which the Muwahhidiin maintained 
normal relations over a long period of time. 

Relations with the African Kingdoms. 

The Muwahhidun also maintained close ties with the African kingdoms and 
principalities and resF>ected their internal affairs as long as they continued to 
pledge allegiance to the caliphate. The Muwahhidun tried hard to overcome 
their economic problems which resulted from Sijilmassa's support of the rebels 
in Massoraca and they pledged allegiance to the 'AbbasTs of Baghdad during that 
period. These kingdoms therefore maintained their allegiance to the Muwah- 
hidun as is reflected in the participation of some of them side by side with the 
Caliph in several battles including the Battle ofal-Arak (Alarcos) or the Battle of 
al-'Iqab (Las Navas de Tolosa). These African Kings and princes sent diplomatic 
missions to the court of al-Mansur and Arabic letters were exchanged between 
the Caliph and some of the African principalities like those of Ghana which had 
not embraced Islam as expressed in the detailed accounts given by the historian 
asSarkhasl 
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The Banu .Vlarin and their State. 



O Relations with Granada, Castile and Aragdn 

6 Relations with the Kings of Portugal 

O Relations with the Canary Islands 

O Confronting the Rebellious movements 

O Relations with the Kings of the Mashriq 

O Relations with the Mediterranean Republics 

O Relations with the Kings of France 

O Relations with the Holy See. 

O Relations with the African Kingdoms 

O Relations with the Early Ottomans. 
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In spite of the difUcult conditions which characterised the establishment of 
the state of Banu Mann, it was their ver>' wdifTtcuh history » which gave them 
the experience required for them to become such successful political leaders and 
it was this experience which enabled them to carry out successful negotiations in 
the most difTicull circumstances and to pursue their diplomatic efforts with so 
much success. It was precisely the extremely limited militar>' means of the Banu 
MarTn rulers which led them to concentrate on the development of diplomatic 
efforts and which also led to their sophisticated politicisation. It is in this context 
that we should examine their negotiations with Castile, Aragon, Portugal and 
Granada and their ability to successfully confront numerous efforts to end the 
Maghrib's sovereignty and unity. Furthermore, they continued to dc\clop their 
relations with the kings of Egypt, Syria and Arabia and with the Mediterranean 
Republics, France. England, ihc Holy Sec, the sub-Saharan kingdoms in the 
Sudan and the early Ottoman Empire. 

Relations with Cranada, Castile and Aragon. 

The Sultan Ya'qub b. 'Abd al-Haqq was the first to inaugurate the diplo- 
matic relations of the Banu MarTn dynasty in 658 A.H/1260 A.D when he sent 
Alfonso X of Castile a mission headed by Abu Bakr b. Ya'la to carry out nego- 
tiations concerning the situation which resulted from the attack on Sale by 
Spanish pirates. He also received many letters and diplomatic missions from the 
princes of al-Andalus who sought his assistance in order to confront Christian 
attacks in different regions of al-Andalus. For example, he welcomed the mis- 
sions sent by the ruler of Granada in 670 A.H/1272 A.D. and in 671 A.H/1273 
A.D. as well as a mission from the ruler of Malaga on the same date. However, 
before giving these missions a final answer, he signed a treaty in Barcelona with 
King Jaime I. of Aragon in 673 A.H/1274 A.D. with the object of recovering 
Sebta from the ruler of Granada who had occupied it during the end of the 
period of the Muwahhidun. with the support of his ally the JCing of Castile. 
During this period Sultan Ya'qQb considered his presence and rule over Sebta a 
necessary condition for supporting the Muwahhidun in al-Andalus. 

It was consequently only af\er recovering Sebta and signing a truce with the 
Yaghmurasen in central Morocco that he received a diplomatic mission from the 
Banu-l-Ahmar of Granada at Tangier in 674 A.H/1275 A.D. This mission 
accompanied him to al-Andalus where he led the Muslims to victory in 674 
A.H/1275 A.D This new dynamism led the King of Castile to send him an 
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important mission with the objel of proposing a peace treaty in 676 A.H/1278 
A.D. between Alfonso on the one hand and the Moroccan sovereign and the 
ruler of Granada on the other. However, despite theSulian"solTorl> to reconcile 
the ruler of Granada and the ruler of Malaga, the dilTercnces between the two 
Andalusian rulers increased and attained dangerous proportions. Confrontation 
between them became more evident following the death of the ruler of Malaga 
when his son visited the Moroccan sovereign and presented him with the keys of 
his principality in the same year (676 A.H/1278 A.D). This gesture itilunalcd 
Alfonso who immediately nullified his peace treaty with Morocco and formed a 
triangular military alliance which included Yaghmurascn and Banu-1-Ahmar 
who had formerly signed a peace treaty with the Moroccan sovereign Abu 
Yusuf This triangular alliance led the Banu Mann ruler to react with the objec- 
tive of dissolving this alliance by directly confronting the Yaghmurasen on the 
one hand and trying lo convince the Banu-1-Ahmar of their spiritual and 
« natural » duties on the other. 

A fortunate development occured during this period which the Banu Marin 
exploited fully in order lo alter the balance of power vis-a-vis the triangular 
alliance Prince Sancho successfully revolted gainst his father Alfonso and sent 
a mission to Marrakesh in 681 A.H/1282 A.D. seeking the sovereign's assis- 
tance. The latter consequently hurried to al-Andalus where Alfonso received 
him with.greal pomp and presented him with the crown which he had inherited 
from his ancestors. Incidentally, Ibn Khaldun saw this crown personally in the 
court of Banu Marin. Not only did Abu Yusuf ofler him military assisUnce. but 
he intervened diplomatically by oontacting Philip 111 of France on his behalf 
This diplomatic dynamism led the Banu-1-Ahmar rulers to contact the Moroc- 
can sovereign and to sign a peace treaty with him in 682 A.H/1283 A.D. On the 
other hand, the Moroccans did not hesitate to congratulate Sancho following his 
father's death in order to improve their relations with him. Nor did the Moroc- 
cans refrain from welcoming the Castilian rebels who sought political asylum in 
Morocco, thus benefitting from their administrative experience. 

In 684 A.H/I285 A.D. the Moroccan sovereign agreed to sign a peaCe treaty 
with Sancho, the new King of Castile, when he received an important Castilian 
diplomatic mission in Algeciras and responded by sending his own mission 
headed by 'Abd al-Haqq known as at-Turjuman. This mission imposed several 
conditions aimed at putting an end to Castile's expansionist policy in the Islamic 

lands. 

These contacts were crowned with a summit meeting between the Moroccan 
and the Spanish sovereigns near WadT Uk (Luque) River on the 2P' of Sha'ban 
684 A.H/2P' October 1285 A.D. The Moroccan representatives all wore bright 
clothes while the Castilians were all dressed in dark black according to their 
respective traditions. It was here that an agreement to sign a treaty was reached 
in the presence of the statesmen from both nations. Gifts were exchanged dunng 
this occasion which included rare Arabic manuscripts which were presented lo 
the Moroccan sovereign. 
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Upon the establishment of Ab£5 Ya'qub as ruler, he inaugurated his reign 
with a new summit meeting with King Ibn al-Ahmar of Granada in a place not 
far from Marbella in RabT 1 685 A.H./April-May 1286 A.D. when all their 
mutual problems were solved. It is important to remember the exhange ofletters 
and missions that preceded these summits. 

When Castile and Granada broke their treaties with the fall of TarTf, Moroc- 
can diplomatic and military activities increased greatly. This led to a change of 
attitude on the part of the Granadan ruler and he sent a mission headed by his 
cousin Abu Sa'Td and his minister "Abd al-"Aziz ad-DanT which led to a peace 
agreement in 692 A.H/1293 A.D. which was soon followed by a summit meeting 
between the Moroccan King and the King of Granada who signed a peace treaty 
during a celebration attended by the highest state officials. 

Another mission from Granada was sent to the Sultan Yusuf upon the suc- 
cession of a new ruler in Granada and it was received by the Moroccan sovereign 
with great pomp in his fortress of Tlemsan in 703 A.H/1303 A.D. The Sultan 
Yusuf welcomed another mission headed by F. Despin during the same year in 
Tlemsan from Jaime HI of Aragon with the object of combatting Castile's expan- 
sionist policies. 

Because the Moroccan sovereign was fully aware of Castile's long term 
objectives and of Granada's plans to conquer Sebta, he responded to the Ara- 
gonese mission immediately by sending another mission with the object of break- 
ing the military alliance that was being formed against him on the one hand, and 
in order to defend the Moroccan fortress on the other. Following the occupation 
of Sebta early in 708 A.H/June 1 308 A.D. the Sultan Abu Thabit sent a mission 
to Ibn ai-Ahmar headed by al-QadT Ibn-Abu as-Sabr in order to convince him to 
return to this fortress and to avoid bloodshed. He had also responded to the king 
of Aragon s mission which sought miiitar>' assistance in the end of 703 A.H/June 
1308 A.D. by sending a mission asking for militar> assistance for the liberation 

I of Sebta. 

Another diplomatic mission was sent during the reign of Abu Sulayman 
which ended with a declaration by the King of Aragon on the 23"^ Dhu-l-qi*da 
708 A.H/3'^ May 1309 A.D. promising to help the Moroccan ruler recover 
Sebta, which was actually carried out during the same year. 

Several rulers of the Banu MarTn dynasty followed after Abu-Rab? includ- 
ing Abu SaTd. Abu l-Hassan, Abu 'Inan, Abu Paris as well as others who suc- 
ceded the mentioned above rulers. 

The Banu MarTn period saw a confrontation which lasted over a period of 
more than a centurj' on alt fronts, often reaching extremely dangerous pro- 
portions. This confrontation was sometimes diplomatic and sometimes military. 

kThe rulers of Banii Marin confronted the King of Castile, they carried on nego- 
tiations with the King of Aragon. they were in continuous contact with the King 

_ of Granada, and enjoyed a relative peace which characterised the external 
ilations of the Banu MarTn rulers as a result of the numerous peace treaties 
ifhich they signed with other nations, and which constitute an expression of the 
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sophisticated level of these relations. Treaties were often broken and agree- 
ments reached in summit meetings were not always respected. Yet despite all 
this, the Moroccan presence in al-Andalus was maintained despite many efTorts 
to put an end to it. The Muslims continued to defend this land inch by inch, foot 
by foot and fortress by fortress. The Moroccan state employed every possible 
means to fulfill this purpose, including diplomatic and military methods. The 
great flexibility of the state of Banu MarTn is clear from the fact that their rulers 
did not hesitate to sign peace treaties, not only over years or months, but even 
during a limited number of days, or even hours. The reason is perhaps that time 
would change the situation even when it appeared to be most desperate. Further- 
more, the sultan al-Ghaniy bi-Allah was often confronted with natural disasters 
which constituted a serious obstacle to his plans and which led him to declare his 
famous statement which later became a symbol of al-Andalus. « La ghaliba Ilia 
Allah » (Allah alone is the ultimate victor). 

During this period of more than a century, the Banu Marin rulers had to 
confront the growing power of the Castilians and the Aragonese, they had to 
counter the latter's continuous military attacks, as well as the ambitions of the 
difterent leaders in al-Andalus. 1 he latter were encouraged by the Christian 
kings of Spain, which often led to Granada's hostility against Morocco. For 
example Granada occupied Gibraltar, tried to occupy Sebta and attempted to 
put an end to all supporters of the Banu MarTn rulers in al-Andalus. 

It was during this period of more than a hundred years that many scholars, 
! princes and leaders were laken hostage or killed in large numbers despite the 

unique qualities of many among them. Many letters were exchanged during 
this period daily or weekly, between different rulers, between the rulers and their 
subjects and many letters were sent to the rulers in the Middle East to inform 
them of the developments in the Maghrib and al-Andalus, because the question 
of al-Andalus was considered to be of concern to all the Muslims wherever they 
were. 

Relations with the Kings of Portugal. 

Morocco's relations with Castile, Aragon and Granada did not prevent the 
development of relations with Portugal. In 818 A.H/1415 A.D. the Portuguese 
occupied Sebta and they attacked Tangier in 841 A.H/1438 A.D. This led the 
Moroccan diplomacy to react, despite the fact that it had been greatly weakened, 
with the object of negotiating the liberation of Don Fernando, the commander of 
the Portuguese army whom the Moroccan troops captured at Tangier, specifying 
its conditions for this liberation. The Portuguese accepted to leave Sebta and 
Tangier in return for Don Femando's liberation, and this was executed following 
a treaty in 841 A. H/ 1 437 A.D., but the hostage died in Fez before he was freed. 
The Portuguese responded by conquering ai-Qasr al-Kablr in 863 A.H/1459 
A.D. and attacking Anfa in 869 A.H/1459 A.D. The Banu Marin rulers cul- 
minated their rule while they were trying to liberate what the Portuguese oc- 
cupied. 
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Relations with the Canary Islands. '' 

Since we are discussing relations with al-Andalus. we could mention tiie 
Sultan Abu *Inan's plan to land in these Islands. 



Confronting the Rebellious Movements. 

Among the most serious problems which the BanQ Marfn rulers had to face 
was that of confronting the rebellious movements. They continuously tried to 
crush the movements of the Banu Hafs and of the Banu Yaghmur3sin who did 
not hesitate to support all those in whose interest it was to prevent the Banu 
Martn from maintaining their influence in al-Andalus such as the Castilians, the 
Aragonese and 'he Andalusians themselves. 

The Banu MarTn rulers were busy in different fronts such as towards the east 
where they sometimes signed peace treaties or or^niscd militar> expeditions in 
order to calm those who would otherwise have struck them from the back. There 
is a verv touching letter sent by Ya'qub to the Banu Yaghmurasin in which he 
states. « I'ntil when will your ambitions and arrogance contmuc to grow... is it 
not time to open your hearts to us and to end these evil deeds ?». 

Fortunately, some of the leaders sometimes asked themselves for what 
reasons and for whose interests they had struggled and combatted . However, 
they rapidly returned to their usual course. Consequently, the expansionist 
movement lasted for over half a century and this time the expansion was in the 
direction of Tunis in accordance with the counsel given by Yaghmurasin who 
died on his way : « If you desire to expand, do so eastwards and not at Morocco's 
expense. » 

Many diplomatic missions were sent to avoid confrontation, but Abfl 
TSshaOn scorned the Moroccan attempts. It was in T lemsan that the Sultan 
Abu-1-Hassan received different missions and letters.The challenge again pre- 
sented itself durign the reign of Sultan Abu Inan who also received congratula- 
tion from different parties while he was at TIemsan. Dunng the reign of Sultan 
Abu Salim. confrontation with the rebels culminated m a peace treaty m 761 
A. H 1360 A.D. which was shortly interrupted the following year when Algeria 
interfered in Morocco's internal affairs. The question of liberating hostages was 
used as a pretext for mounting pressure on the Moroccans and bargaining with 
them and the real purpose of the Banu Yaghmurasin rulers was to receive diplo- 
matic missions, to sign peace treaties and to create water clocks as the Banu 
MarTn rulers did in Morocco. Different parties contributed to interrupt the 
friendly relations that should have characterised the two neighbours and all 
efforts to save al-Andalus were defeated because their potential was wasted in 
their futile conflicts. 

When we examine the relations of the Banu MarTn with Tunis, it becomes 
clear that the idea of unity was given priority by the Banu MarTn rulers over all 
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other options. For example, the early Banu Marfn rulers even mentioned the 
names of the Tunisian rulers in the Friday sermons which were read in the 
Moroccan mosques as a gesture of goodwill towards the Banu Hafs rulers and 
they sent them numerous diplomatic missions and letters. 

The will which Yaghmurasin left to his children while on his death bed in 
which he ordered them to expand at Tunis's expense rather than at Morocco's 
expense, is imponant to understand the real motivation behind Abu Tashafin's 
occupation of Tunis. This led the Banu MarTn rulers to react by sending their 
assistance to those who had suffered so much injustice after the Sultan Abu Said 
had exhausted all dipiomaiic efforts to convince Abu Tishafin that he should 
keep away from the capital of the Banfl Hafs. 

Upon Abu Bakr's restoration to power in Tunis, relations with Morocco 
improved greatly as is clear in the marriage of the HafsT princess Fatima with 
Prince AbQ l-Hassan *Air. Relations continued between the two nations as can 
be seen in their mutual participation in the battle to which the Moroccans were 
drawn to fight by the Tunisians and which was in fact the greatest battle they 
ever fought against the Spaniards. '.■'■■ 

These tight relations were renewed upon the death of Princess Fatima 
during the Battle of Tarif when the Tunisian Princess 'AzQna was received in the 
Moroccan court and this event greatly contributed to improve Morocco's 
friendly relations with the Tunisians. 

It is equally normal to find the Sultan Abu l-Hassan rushing to rescue Tunis 
from a civil a war in 748 A.H/1347 A.D following the unexpected death of his 
father-in-law the Sultan Abu Bakr. The day of his arrival has been described by 
Ibn Khaldun as « the most memorable day such as we have never witnessed 
before ». Even though this intervention may be considered as the Moroccan 
sovereign's duty, it shook the kings in the Middle East an in the Sudan. Had it 
not been for a treacherous act of betrayal and a sea storm which nearty cost the 
Sultan Abu l-Hassan his life, the history of Morocco would probably have been 
completely different from what it is. 

The Sultan Abu "Inan did not forget these events and in the year 758 
A.H/I357 A.D., he promptly revenged his father's death and re-established 
Morocco's harmonious relations with Tunis. Only the petty conflicts between 
the ambitous princes of Tunis and Morocco's diplomatic efforts to serve as an 
intermediary between them served to freeze Moroccan-Tunisian relations. 
Consequently. Morocco was accused of expansionist aims by those who were 
able to occupy power in Tunis when the state of Banu MarTn was in full decline. 
It was in these circumstances that the Banu Hafs rulers attacked different regions 
in Morocco, and surrounded the city of Fez before they were able to reach an 
agreement and to sign a peace treaty with the Moroccans through the interme- 
diary of a third party. This treaty was signed by the Moroccan Sultan Abu Sa'id 
and the Tunisian Sultan Abu Fans. It was also durign this period that a 
diplomatic mission was sent to Tunis headed by Ibn Marzuq, the 
grandson, who responded to Abu Paris' wish to listen to his lecture in the 
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presence of scholars and high state officials. The Moroccan ambassador gave his 
lecture and participated in a debate with the Tunisian scholars which impres- 
sed them greatly and he was thus able to establish his scholarly reputation in 
Tunis as well as that of Moroccan scholars generally. 

Morocco's relations with Libya were equally close because the latter formed 
a second home for many Moroccans. It is important in this context to mention 
that had the Sultan Abu-'Inan not liberated Tripoli in 755 A.H/1354 A.D. from 
Genoa, Libya would probably be an Italian colony today. 



Relations with the Kings in the Mashriq. 

Unlike the period of the Muwahhidfln when relations with the Middle East 
were rather cautious and limited, the new conditions which developed in both 
the Maghrib and the Mashriq convinced the leaders in both areas to adopt a 
policy of cooperation and mutual assistance in matters of importance. 

Consequently the King of Egypt sent the Moroccan sovereign a mission 
headed by Prince Qillig with the objective of playing an intermediary role bet- 
ween Morocco and the French kingdom concerning navigation in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This intermediary role was described as highly successful by the 
Egyptian ambassador. 

A new age therefore began which was characterised by close contact and 
mutual assistance as is reflected for example in the Moroccan mission sent to 
Egypt in 700 A.H/I30I A.D. which was accompanied by five hundred horsemen 
and has been described in detail by al-QadT Ibn Zaghbush. Still another mission 
was sent the following year headed by Ay DughdT which returned in the 
company of the Sharif of Mecca who went on a tour of the Moroccan provinces 
before returning to his country where the Ashrdf(p\. of sharTO of Mecca issued a 
bay'a (or declaration of allegiance) to the Moroccan sovereign Abu Ya'qub. 

The King an-Nasir responded to the Moroccan ambas.sadors by sending a 
mission in fi07 A.H \}06 .A.D. bearing presents from the King to the Moroccan 
Sultan including booty that had been obtained from the Tatars who organized 
military attacks against Egvpl. 

Morocco's contact with the Mashriq continued throughout the reign of the 
Sultan Abu Sa7d I (710-731 A.H/I3I 1-1330 A.D.) when entire families im- 
migrated from the Middle East to Morocco. It was also during this period that a 
rather unique Moroccan phenomenon developed when ihe Sultan bought plots 
of land in the Middle East and built sanctuaries in that region in order to furnish 
the required defensive measures against foreign aggression directed against the 
Islamic fortres.ses. 

In response to a mission from Egypt headed by the minister Ibn al-Jarrah, 
another Moroccan mission headed by Ibn Wardar was sent in 737 A.H/I3I5 
.A.D. bearing a letter to the King of Egypt concerning the Moroccan sovereign's 
action aimed at unifying Muslims with the objective of liberating Gibraltar. The 
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Moroccan mission returned accompanied by another mission from Egypt 
bearing a sealed letter to the Moroccan King expressing the Egyptians' readiness 
to participate in any efibrt to counter the Christian Crusade and to liberate the 
mentionned Islamic forteess. 

Morocco sent a new mission in 738 A.H/1337 A.D. bearing precious gifts 
which greatly impressed all who saw them to use Ibn-Khaldiin's term. This mis- 
sion also carried a long letter to the King an-Nasir to which the Egyptian King 
answered in a letter the entire content of which has been preserved in Arabic 
sources and in which he expressed his great care and attention for the Princess' 
mission which was headed by Princess Lalla Maryam who was preferred to her 
other sisters and brothers by her father the Moroccan sovereign. The King 
an-Nasir responded to this mission by sending another historical mission bearing 
all kinds of precious and rare gifts which greatly impressed all those who saw 
them. 

The dynamic activities of the Kingdom of Morocco in Al-Andalus parti- 
culariy those concerning the interactions between Alfonso X! and the Sultan 
Abu-I-Hassan formed the object of the correspondence exchanged between the 
court of Fez and the court of Egypt and Syria. Consequently, we find a Moroccan 
diplomatic mission in Egypt in 745 A.H/1744 A.D. headed by Ibn-Abu-MadTn 
which bore a letter to the King as-Salih related to the naval battle which ended 
with the surrender of Algeciras. This letter also discusses the preparations for the 
coming round, to which the King of Egypt answered immediately stressing that 
war is the only option left and that the Moroccan sovereign's determination 
would surely lead him to victory in the coming battle. 

Another Moroccan mission was sent in 756 A.H/1355 A.D. headed by the 
QadT a!-BurjT and Morocco soon received a mission from the Sultan al-Ashraf 
asking for assistance following the attack by Cyprus on the port of Alexandria in 
767 A.H/1365 A.D. Another illustration of the close ties between Morocco and 
Egypt was the presence of IbnlhTm al-Tazi in Egypt where he was in charge of 
Eg\plian industries and participated in Egypt's confrontation with thcGypriols. 

The King of Ciranada congratulated his ally the King of Morocco just as the 
other had done on other occasions and the Granadan letter of congratulations 
opened with the following phrase. « In revenge of the attack on .Alexandria ». 

In 793 AH 1391 A.D. Ibn-Khaldun presented the Moroccan envoy Ibn- 
f ihiinim to the King adh-Dhahir Barqaq I and the Moroccan ambassiidor presen- 
ted the Egyptian kings with gifts from Morocco. 

The attacks of the Tartars against Syria during the end of the eighth century 
A.H was an apparopriate occasion for stressing the solidarity of the dilTerenl 
parts of the Islamic world. In 796 A.H/1394 A.D. Ibn-Khaldun himself contact- 
ed Tamerlane and conducted negotiations with him concerning the liberation of 
the inhabitants of Damascus, as is clear from a letter sent by the MaghribT his- 
torian to the Moroccan ruler Abu Sa'Td II. In 804 A.H/ 1 402 A.D. a diplomatic 
mission was sent to the Mashriq headed by Shaykh al-Jawad al-'Iraqi who car- 
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ried a letter which is still preserved today. The purpose of this mission was to 
express Morocco's determination lo ofTer effective assistance against any attack 
by the Tatars in Syria. We ignore the author of the Moroccan letter, but we do 
know that an-Nasir"s answer to his letter was written by al-QalqashandT, Just as 
there were positive effects of the competition between the Muwahhidun and the 
'AbbasTs in Morocco, so the continuous diplomatic contact between the kings of 
Egypt and the Banu MarTn rulers had a positive effect on cultural and intellec- 
tual life in Fez. For example the water clocks of Fez resembled those of Damas- 
■ cus and the social life in Morocco and Syria resembled each other m numerous 

respects as is reflected in numerous travel accounts. 



Relations with the Mediterranean Republics. 

Morocco's continuously good relations with its neighbours in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea were often expressed by offering them assistance in the most crucial 
moments. For example, a diplomatic mission was sent from Genoa lo the court 
of Yusuf b. Ya*qub in 692 A.H/1293 A.D. bearing a rather rare present which 
consisted of a tree with golden branches carrying birds. The Sultan Abu-'Inan 
signed a treaty with the Republic of Pisa in 752 A.H/ 1358 A.D. which consisted 
of fourteen parts and included all the different aspects which would contribute to 
the peaceful relations between the two states. The Sultan Abu SaTd sent the 
crown of Aragon assistance with the object of defending Sardinia and Corsica 
and the Queen Dona Leonor asked the Sultan Abu 'Inan to sign a peace treaty 
with her brother the ruler of Sicily. The Moroccan ruler's answer to the queen is 
still preserved today. 



Relations with the Kings of France. 

France was among the Mcditcrruivan states which had good relations with 
Morocco. It is appropriate in this context to mention a historical letter sent by 
the Moroccan sovereign Abu Yusuf to Philip Lehardie in 681 A.H/1282 A.D. 
discussing current affairs. These relations were among the best that Morocco 
has had with any other state and they renect the fact that the Moroccans were 
fully aware of the divisions of the European kingdoms and their repercussions in 
the Maghrib. These contacts between the Frcnch and the Moroccans maugurated 
a new period of cooperation and mutual assistance and this spirit is clearly 
reflected in the correspondence which was sent to Morocco from Southern 
France and which led to the signing of a peace ircatv in 739 A.H/1 339 A.D. This 
treaty was written on deerskin and the original copy which is still preserved 
today is considered as one of the oldest manuscripts of its kind. 
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Relations with the Holy See. 

The cordial relations with the Holy See during the period of the Muwah- 
hidun was continued during the period of the Banu MarTn. In 693 A.H/1293 
A.D. King Edward of England sent the Sultan Yusuf b. Ya'qub a mission with 
the objective of examining matters of mutual interest. Furthermore, the Banu 
Marin rulers continued to maintain their good relations with the Holy See as is 
reflected in the letters sent by Pope Nicholas IV to Yusuf b. Ya'qub. 

Relations with the African Kingdoms. 

The Banu MarTn rulers also had excellent relations with the African King- 
doms in the Soudan just as their predecessors had had. This is clearly reflected in 
the many documents, records, letters and missions relating to his subject. For 
example the court of Banu Marin rulers received many missions from the 
African Kingdoms such as the one received by Abii-I-Hassan following the 
liberation of Tlemsan. This mission was sent by the Sultan of Mali Mansa 
Musa in Ramadan 737 A,H/I338 A.D. congratulating him and renewing 
the peaceful relations between the two countries. The members of this mission 
returned to their countries carrying loads of presents accompanied by a Moroc- 
can mission which was headed by Abu Talib. 

Mansa Sulayman continued the path which had been traced by his 
ancestor Musa when he renewed his contact and relations with Morocco by 
sending a mission headed by Haj al-Wanjrati according to the historian Ibn-JazT. 
There is also another mission sent by the Sultan Diata to the Sultan Abu Salim 
in 762 A.H/1360 A.D. when the sovereign sat to receive the members of the mis- 
sion at Borj adh-Dhahab on an occasion which has impressed such historians as 
Ibn-Khaldun and Ibn-Zumruk. 

Relations with the Early Ottomans. 

The Banu MarTn rulers were not unaware of the developments in Asia since 
they sent regular missions to that area and they were fully informed of the condi- 
tions in that part of the woHd. Ibn Khaldun has described the Tatars and Ibn 
Battuta has presented us with a travel account of that area which was widely 
read. Consequently, the Moroccans were informed of the advance of the Tatars 
towards Constantinople despite their decline during the end of the Banu MarTn 
period. Indeed, a Moroccan diplomatic mission was sent to the Ottoman capital 
in the end of 857 A.H/1453 A.D. with the objective of congratulating the Sultan 
Muhamad al-Fatih upon his establishment as the sultan. It is important to obser- 
ve that the Moroccans must have hoped that this mission would obtain Ottoman 
assistance at a time when Castile and Portugal attacked Morocco regularly. The 
period of Banu MarTn constituted one of the most brilliant phases in the inter- 
national history of Morocco. 
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The Banu Wattas and their State. 



Relations with Spain 

Relations with Portugal 

The Battle of WadT-1-Makhazin 

Relations with Constantinople 

O Relations with Africa 

Relations with France 



Despite the short period during which the Banu Wattas ruled, they continu- 
ed to pursue their efforts to recover those territories which had been occupied 
and to counter the dangers which threatened the nation as a result of the inter- 
national conspiracy against Morocco. 



Relations with Spain and Portugal. 

The unification of Castile and Aragon produced a unified Spain. In 897 
A.H./I492 A.D Granada fell in Christian hands and its inhabitants fled to 
Morocco. The latter were followed by Spain to Morocco and as a result, Spain ; 
occupied several Moroccan fortresses on the Mediterranean and on the Atlantic 
coasts. The Treaty of Alca^ovas on the 4*'^ September 1479 put an end to the 
differences between Spain and Portugal which opened the way to distribution of 
booty. The Treaty of Tordesillas on the 7'^ of June 1494 divided Morocco into 
areas of Spanish interest and areas of Portuguese interest. The Pope prayed for 
the success of the crusade organised by Ferdinand and Isabella. Several other 
fortresses fell prior to the Treaty of Cintra on the 18'*^ of September 1509 before 
King Emmanuel I informed the Pope Leo X that they had planned a crusade that 
would lead them to Fez, the first Islamic capital of Morocco. 

It took the Moroccans three fourths of a centur\ of warfare to recover their 
occupied territories. All this time they defended themselves with cannons, 
swords, and even bee hives when no other weapwn was available. When they 
failed to obtain their immediate objectives by force, they relied on diplomatic 
means until they had prepared themselves for the following round. 

Thousands of victims were left behind on the battlefields in the outskirts of 
every city, hundreds of ships were sunk or wrecked in the high seas while 
others were swallowed by fires. Yet in spite of these endless difficulties, hundreds 
of political letters and arnbassadors were sent by the Moroccans to other nations 
and the Moroccan rulers received just as many letters and missions. 

The opponents thought that they would exploit the differences between the 
Moroccan leaders following the creation of a kingdom in Northern Morocco and 
another one in the South but they were fully disappointed to learn that despite 
their differences both parties were fully conscious of their need to combat any 
foreign invasion. >• .. 
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The First « Battle of W adM-MakhSzin ». 

Muhammad ash-Shaykh was the first to sign a peace treaty with Alfonso V 
at Asila in 876 A.H/1471 A.D., but the Portuguese soon broke this treaty and 
were consequently faced with a ferocious resistance and finally forced to ask for a 
truce in 894 A.H/1489 A.D. following the great historical event when the Banu 
Waltas rulers surrounded the Portuguese fieet « by sea and by river » after an 
important number of soldiers had descended from the ships in order to build a 
tower in the island known by the name of Graciosa. They crossed the Lukos 
River bearing loads of rocks which were placed in bamboo baskets andjhrown 
into the depths of the river according to Arabic sources, such as al-Kurrasrs work, 
as well as Portuguese sources. This battle was indeed a prelude to the Battle of 
the Three Kings. 

Several treaties were signed in 932 A.H/I526 A.D.. in 940 A.H/1534 AD. 
and in 945 A.H/1539 A.D. Furthermore, the Kingdom in northern Morocco 
maintained peaceful relations with Portugal whenever it was at war with the 
Southern kingdom. On the other hand, the latter also signed peace treaties with 
Portugal in 929 A.H/1523 A.D., in 932 A.H/1526 A.D. and in 963 A.D/1537 
A.D. The different parties knew the real nature of their enemies, but each one 
tried to gain time hoping for a better fortune to come. 

Besides the kingdoms of Fez and Marrakesh. several ports of Morocco were 
occupied such as Safi. Azemour, El-Jadida, Agadir and Massa. Each of these 
ports had frontiers which were the cause of problems with the neighbouring 
regions. These conflicts often led to negotiations. It is equally important to ask 
the question concerning the relations of the occupied cities with the Portuguese 
crown. In spite of the terrible repression, many protest manifestations were orga- 
nised. They demanded that inquiry commissions (inquiragao) be sent to examine 
the injustices to which they were subjected. They also threatened the Portuguese 
in case their demands were not met. to seek the assistance of the King of Fez or 
Marrakesh. Consequently, there were missions, protests and rebellions, in fact, 
the situation of the Portuguese in Morocco was rather delicate and extremely dif- 
ficult despite the appearance of the contrary. These problems greatly concerned 
the Banu Wattas rulere which explains their extremely flexible policy vis-a-vis 
the greatest empire of the time. . , 



Relations with Constantinople 

Another important event during this period at the international level was 
the treaty signed between Frangois I and the Ottoman Emperor in 992 A.H/ 
1 526 A.D. as means of pressuring Spain. This left Morocco in a diflicult position 
because it shared its frontiers with both Spain and the Ottoman Empire. Moroc- 
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This is a letter from the Sultan Muhammad ash-Shaykh to the Portuguese 
monarch dated on the 23"^ofJumada I 920 A.H/15'^ of July 1514 AD. in which 
he informed him of his intention to send part of his Moroccan fleet to Algeria and 
to Tunisia and he asked him to order his pirates not to attack the Moroccan 
ships. 
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CO decided to maintian a neutral position. This situation was among the most 
delicate that the Moroccan diplomats have ever had to confront. On the other 
hand, Morocco succeeded in preserving its good relations with the Ottoman 
Empire and helped Algeria and Tunisia which were part of the Ottoman Empire, 
in spite of difilcull developments. 

In spite of the delicate international situation, the Banu Wattas rulers did 
not forget their brothers when they sent Ibn al Azraq to Cay Tabay and Ibn al- 
W azzan (Leo the African) to Sultan SelTm. 

The Banii Wattas rulers asked the Governor of Egypt to intervene in favour 
of the Moroccan businessmen who were attacked by the Catalans in 925 
.A.H/I5I9 A.D. The Banu Wattas rulers further expressed their good intentions 
by recognising the sovereignty of the Ottoman rulers and the Friday sermons 
were read in their name in all the mosques in Morocco. They further issued 
coins bearing the names of the Ottoman caliphs as the Murabitun had done with 
the *Abbasls with the hope of receiving their assistance and this has been 
confirmed in al-Zayani's At- TurgumOn al-Mw^rib. 

Relations with Africa, France and Spain 

Althought the Banii Wattas rulers failed to maintain their contact with their 
African friends, particulariy with the Kingdom of Songhay, they received a mis- 
sion from Francois 1, the King of France, headed by Pierre de Piton in 939 
A.H/1332 A.D. thus renewing the old relations with France and opening new 
prospects for the future. 

Diplomatic struggles characterised the reign of the Banu Wattas dynasty, but 
these relations also had a cultural character.- For example, the cultural relations 
between Morocco and the Iberian Peninsula became stronger when the capital of 
Banu Wattas welcomed an important foreign community which included 
diplomats, craftsmen and scholars. Relations were further strengthened between 
the Moroccans and the Andalusians as a result of intermarriage between them 
which was never interrupted. 
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The SaMiyyun and their State 



O Relations with the Ottoman Empire 

O Relations with England 
O Relations with the Portuguese Empire 
O Relations with Spain 
Relations with France 
Relations with Holland 
O Relation^ with Persia 
O Relations with the African Kingdoms. 
External Relations during the period of 
Abu-Raqraq Republics 
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With the establishment of the Sa'diyyun, Morocco was transformed into an 
area that attracted the interest of the world as a great power of the lime in the 
Maghrib and in the Mashriq, particularly after the Moroccan army was able 
in a matter of days, to defeat the entire army of the Portuguese who constituted 
the greatest empire in the world. They killed its King Don Sebastian and captur- 
ed thousands of prisoners. 

Relations with the Ottoman Empire " 

-I . . ■ •'!•» 

In the eastern frontiers, the Sa'diyun had to confront the Ottoman Empire 
which became the most powerful state in the world and which cxp>ccted the 
Sa'diyyun to adopt the same policy towards the Ottoman rulers that the Banu 
Wattas rulers had previously adopted, that is, to read the Friday sermons in their 
name in Moroccan mosques. The Sa'diyyijn also had to face the expansionist 
policy which Spain inherited from Portugal. They further had to impose their 
authority in West Africa in prder to defend this important strategic area from any 
foreign intervention. Finally, they had to carefully evaluate the constantly 
changing positions of different kingdoms vis-a-vis other parties in the context of 
the international developments which were dominated by the « super powers ». 

A general evaluation of the relations of the Sa'diyyun with the Ottoman 
rulers is sufficient to indicate the numerous difficulties and obstacles which faced 
the Moroccan rulers, because their policies differed from those of the Ottomans 
in their ideology and in their objectives. Morocco tried every possible means to 
check the ambitions of the Algerian Turks and successfully unveiled the intrigues 
which were carefully plotted against the Moroccan rulers. Consequently, the 
Sultan Suiayman al-QanunT (the Just), SelTm II and Murat III all failed in their 
efforts to bring Morocco to its knees. These Sultans and those who followed 
them were all finally convinced that Morocco was fully aware of their plots and 
of international developments generally. 

The Sa'diyyun had always recognised that their neighbour was a province of 
Ottoman Empire which was aimed at confronting the enemies of Islam. 
Phey were equally aware that they were in a position to contribute to the reali- 
zation of this objective. However, they also knew of the alliance between the 
Ottoman rulers and the French which was aimed at pressuring Castile. Conse- 
quently, Morocco was in an advantageous bargaining position because each side 
sought to convince Morocco to join it against the other. This was the main cause 
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which drove the Ottoman rulers to attempt to put an end to Moroccan sove- 
reignty and which also contributed to encourage the Spaniards to occupy 
Moroccan fortresses. Yet the Sa'diyyOn proved their genius when they success- 
fully confronted these expansionist policies and were able to defend the nation's 
unity and its values. Hundreds of letters and dozens of missions were exchanged 
between the Moroccan and the Ottoman rulers, but not one single treaty was 
signed between the two countries. This confirms that the Sa'diyyun had not 
forsoiten the Ottoman role in the murder of the founder of their dynasty Muham- 
mad ash-Shaykh and in sending his head to the Ottoman capital when he refused 
to submit to Sulayman al-QanHnTs demands. Yet in spite of that it is equally 
important to note that not one treaty was signed by the Moroccans with other 
parties in order to threaten Ottoman interests which is another dimension of the 
ethics characterising Moroccan diplomacy. The Sa'diyyun never went beyond 
threatening the Ottomans or conspiring against them with the sole objective of 
showing them that Morocco had always existed as an independent and sovereign 
entity over centuries and would remain so in the future. Historical sources also 
reflect the fear of the Sublime Porte from the «Emperor» in Europe and also from the 
« Shanf » in Africa. This is a reality which is illustrative of Morocco's internatio- 
nal stature and it is important in this context to point out an-NahrawSITs 
publication in honourof Abtj-*Abd-AII5h al-Gh3lib bi-AII3h. 

Relations with England. . -a 

Morocco's diplomatic relations with England were important during this 
period and they represent the continuity of the long history of close ties between 
the two nations, particularly during ihe reign of Elizabeth I. Anyone reading the 
letters exchanged between the two countries during this period and the treaties 
which were signed (1 583) will be astonished and amazed. For example. Morocco 
helped England establish the Barbary Company, Moroccan sugar dominated the 
world market and Morocco accepted to grant the English financial loans and 
material as well as military assistance for supporting the liberation movements 
which sought to restore legal rulers to power. The Moroccan-English alliance 
vvas aimed at dominating the Spanish possessions in the East and West Indies 
after their centres in West Africa had been threatened. 

England was greatly impressed by Ahmad al-Mansur's ambitions, but it 
limited its alliance with him in order to triumph over its short term enemies. 
Contact between the courts continued to the end of the period of the Sa'diyyun 
who exchanged falcons with King Charles I. 

Relations with the Portuguese Empire. 

England's efTorts to create closer ties with Morocco were not accidental but 
rather a result of the international political developments which had demonstra- 
ted Morocco's real potential. Other nations had observed the Ashraf as-Sa'diyyiln 
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r^»j 15 a most serious letter from the Sultan Ahmad al-Mansiir adh-Dhahabi to 
Queen Elizabeth the First concerning the organisation of an operation whereby a 
fleet would be sent to the East Indies and to the West Indies with the ohjeri of 
striking at Spanish interests in that area. The letter was dated on the 12'^ of 
Ramadan 1008 A.H/I Z"" March 1601 A.D. 
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when they departed from southern Morocco throwing the foreign invaders into 
the sea, and confronting the Protuguesc Empire which had sent Don Sebastian 
and all his army and mercenaries from many ditVereni nations. The Moroccan 
rulers were able to avenge their defeat at the hands of the Portuguese when the\ 
triumphed at the great Battle of WadT-l-Makhazin in 986 A. H/ 1578 A.D. which 
had resulted, as stated earlier, in the Portuguese defeat and in Don .Sebastian's 
death. Following the battle, members of the noble Portuguese families carried 
church bells on their backs which were used to decorate mosques in Fez. This 
oaltle has attracted the interest of scholars from numerous parts of the world and 
its echo was great among all those who were in one way or another related to 
Lisbon, including those in the Indian sub-continent and the area of the .Arab 
Gulf. Don Sebastian was accompanied by people from all parts including those who 
spoke Arabic whom he hoped to rely on as interpreters once they had conquered 
Morocco, but ironically, these same people were among the members of the mis- 
sion which came to Morocco in order to ask for Don Sebastian's corpse in return 
for a large sum of money which the Moroccan sovereign graciously declined. 
The Battle of WadT-l-Makhazin consequently greatly contributed to enhance 
Morocco's reputation as a prestigious nation among other nations which were 
directly or indirectly concerned by the results of this impwrtanl battle. The many 
letters which have been written on this battle confirm the fact that the victory at 
WadT-l-Makhazin was not. as some would have it. an accident but rather a battle 
that was carefully planned and timed. Indeed, it was Portugal's attack against 
Morocco that was in fact an unhappy adventure. 



Relations with Spain. 

An examination of Morocco's relations with Spain during the period of 
the Sa'diyyiin will illustrate another fact of the diplomatic struggle which 
characterised this period. After their disappointing experience with the Ottoman 
rulers, the Sa'diyyiin found that they had to confront another powerful neigh- 
bour Spain. They had to decide between forming an alliance with Spain ayain 
against their Muslim brothers or renouncing their dependence in favour ot the 
Ottoman rulers who formed an alliance with France as a means of isoiatinu 
Spain and threatening its interests. The Sa'diyyiin ably managed to maintain cor- 
dial normal relations with Castile without breaking their relations with the Sub- 
lime Porte and without engaging in an unnecessary and destructive war with the 
Spaniards. The Moroccans exploited their strategic advantage. In short, they 
tried to defend Morocco's best interests. For example, an examination of the 
way they convinced the Spaniards to trade Larache for El-Jadida clearly reflects 
the sophisticated level of Moroccan diplomacy. Another example of Morocco's 
diplomatic ability during this period is reflected in Morocco's position following 
the incident with the « invincible fleet » which indicates how they struggled 
internally to liberate Sebta and externally with the objective of liberating 
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al-Andalus. Thousands of documents attest to the supremacy of the Sa'diyyiin in 
the diplomatic field as a result of their great flexibility because they followed the 
development of international events carefully and always benefited from their 
strategy which was carefully studied and executed basically through a secret code 
system which only the parties involved could decipher. 



Kclalions with France. ' > • .'•■',,: ,> 

Morocco's relations with France illustrate the former's deep self confidence 
and its rejection of all forms of foreign domination. Treaties were signed with 
France such as the treaty of 1635 and letters and diplomatic missions were ex- 
changed between the Kin^ of the two nations during the period of the Sa'diyyCn. 
The original copies of the letters which were sent to Charles IX and letters sent 
by Henr\ III and Henr> IV to the Moroccan sultans are still preserved in the 
European archives. It was also during this period that MulSy ZaydSn's library 
was stolen which led to the immediate diplomatic intervention of the Moroccans 

who contacted France among other nations such as Holland and the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Relations with Holland. 

Morocco's relations with Holland during this period started late during the 
reign of al-MansTTr as-Sa*dT when Holland gained its independence from Spain, 
but these relations were among the closest that Morocco had with an> nation. 
The Dutch were extremely grateful to receive generous loans from Morocco with 
the object of building a solid future. The treaty of 1019 A. H/ 1610 A.D was great- 
ly beneficial to the Dutch and the name of the port ofal-li'alTdiyya in Morocco 
symbolises the Dutch presence and Moroccan-Spanish ties. The Morocco 
capital, of Marrakesh welcomed a Dutch mission 1050 A.H/ 1641 A.D. headed 
by Liedekerke which had imponant repurcussions at all levels including the 
political, literary and artistic levels. 

The Hague also received a Moroccan mission which has been reproduced in 
beautiful paintings which are still to be found in museums. Even when Morocco 
experienced very difficult times as when the country was divided into numerous 
independent entities some of which included three governments within one 
square mile each with its ruler, ministers and ambassadors, Holland continued to 
maintain its close relations with the central authorities by sending letters and 
missions regularly. 

Relations with Persia. 

Morocco's external relations reached as far as Persia. The Shah "Abbas the 
Great sent a mission to the Sa'diyyiin asking for assistance against the rebellious 
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Turks who organised military attacks against Persia. The Persians were fully 
aware that they could not solve this problem without the assistance of the 
Moroccans. They were fully aware of the correspondence between the Shi'a 
rulers of Persia and the SunnT Ottoman rulers and of al-Mansur as-Sa'dFs 
answer concerning this issue. 



Relations with the Kingdoms of West Africa. 

The Sa'diyyun were equally concerned with their need to maintain good 
relations with West Africa. In this context,a large number of African missions 
from neighbouring nations were to be found in the court of al-Mansur-as-Sa'dT. 
Besides those missions, the Moroccans participated in an event in that area that 
may be considered as an extension of the Battle of WadT-l-Makhazin. 

On the one hand, the Spaniards extended their influence to West Africa and 
tried to put an end to all their spiritual values which had been pHeviously intro- 
duced by the Moroccans to the local inhabitants, and on the other, the Spaniards 
tried to weaken Morocco economically. Yet despite these developments, the 
Ottoman rulers continued to support al-Mansiir's allies in that area with the 
object of arousing their hatred and fear of the Moroccan sovereign. Al-Mansur 
was thus led to move his army southwards and to unite those kingdoms under a 
single flag. This enabled him to strike Spain's economic interests in India as a 
prelude to his liberation of the Andalusian cities. This is clearly refected in his 
correspondence. 



External Relations during the Period of the .AbQ-Raqraq Republics 

The foreigners who lived during the end of the period of the Sa'diyyun. 
particularly during the reign of Mawlay Zaydan. were fully aware of the appear- 
ance in Morocco of independent political entities, particularly on the banks of 
the Abu Raqraq River. They were characterised by a form of government which 
has rightly been called the « diwan » and was perhaps referred to as a republic. 

Rabat and its fortresses*^' became overcrowded with the Moriscos and when 
the Sultan Zaydan asked them for their assistance against al-'AyyashT, they 
refused to offer any contribution and rebelled against him. They nominated a 

> ■ . ■ - . ■ 

(2)Rabat and the qa\aha formed pan of Sale prior to the arrival of the Moriscos. It was called rihdt 
Said and Qit\uhai Said before the three cities were called the cities of Sale {Miuliin Stild). The 
present Sale was sometimes referred to as the Old Sale and Rabat as the New Sale. The Qa\aha 
continued to form part of Sale until it became known as Qasabat al- IVidaya during the period of the 
Sultan Mawlay 'Abd-ar-Rahman b. HishJTm and Rabat recovered its old name of Rihdt al-Fath by 
which it was known during the period of the Murabiiun. 
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r/i/s w ont- of the hundreds of leiiers which were exehanfjed between Ahmad 
al-Mansilr adh-DhahahT and the princes of West Africa. It was sent to Prince 
Muhammad Bdni Ihn Ddwiid Ibn al-Hdj Muhammad Askiya who died on the 
9 ol April. 1588. This letter was an answer to another letter which the .Moroccan 
monarch had .sent with his ambassador Mas'ud al- Wahrdnl Muhammad BanT 
was also opposed to the Ottoman presence in the area. 
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governor in Rabat who was responsible lo a «parliamcnt» that was elected over a 
specific period of time. The first diwJn or republic of the Moriscos was in Rabat. 
The second Jhvdn was established at the qa.saha by the Hornachcros {ffarna^- 

The republics initially had close tics with the government of ash-Shaykh 
al-"AyyashT while they maintained their autonomy, but they went furjhej 
and collaborated with Spain, which occupied ai-\taninru. against al-'AyyashT. 
The latter obtained a decree or (aiwu from the 'iilaniiJ' such as ash-Shaykh 
al--ArabT al-F3sT and ash-Shaykh 'Abd-al-Wahid b. "Ashir. condemning the 
collaborators with the Spaniards. The DamTyyitn tried to defend the Monscos, 
but Shaykh ai-'AyyUshT rejected their intermediary, and this led to his death tor 
which the Spaniards rejoiced. This also led to the formation of a third cliwTw or 
republic at the city of Sale in spite of its small si/.e. A fourth iliwUu was 
established at Tetuan. 

However, the autonomous governments known as iliwitn soon fell to the 
Moroccan central government which was able to dominate the northern part of 
Morocco during the reign of MawlSy Muhammad b. Mawlay ash-Shiirif 
(Muhammad I) during the period of the 'Alawiyyiin. 



(3) The HarnSshiyyun were origninally from a small city South-East of Mcrida. 
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The ^Alawiyyun and their State 



O Relations with the Ottoman Turks in Algeria 
O Relations with the Sublime Porte 
O Relations with Britain 
O Relations with Holland 

O Relations with the Holy See and the Mediterranean 
Republics 

O Relations with the United States of America 

O Relations with Central and South America 

O Relations with Russia 

O Relations with the Scandinavian Countries 

O Relations with Austria 

O Relations with Hamburg 

O Relations with Belgium 

O Relations with the Mashriq (Middle East) 

O Relations with the Kingdom of West Africa 

O Relations with Portugal 

O Relations with Spain 

O Relations with France 

O The French Protectorate and National Resistance 

O King Muhammad V and Moroccan Independence 

O Morocco during the Post-Independence Period 



When the 'Alawiyyiin acquired power, and established their rule, Morocco 
was divided into seven or ten parts. There were the remains of the state of the 
Sa'diyyiin, the emirate of the Dallaiyyiin, the emirate of Marrakesh, the emirate 
of llligh, the emirate of the Rif, as well the different areas occupied by the 
Ottomans, the English, the Spaniards and the Portuguese. 



Relations with the Ottoman lurks in Algeria. 

Sultan Muhammad the First's contact with the exterior was through the 
correspondence and missions he exchanged with the Ottoman rulers of Algeria 
before the 'Alawiyyun had established their relations with the central authorities 
at the great city of Constantinople. This contact reflects Morocco's diplomatic 
skills because it was meant to block the ambitions that the Turks in Algeria may 
have had and to contain any expansionist plans they may have entertained to 
occupy Morocco. On the other hand, the Moroccan diplomats expressed their 
lull support to the Sublime Porte against the hostile European states, which 
enabled them to ha\c secure frontiers while continuing their traditional relations 
with their brothers in Islam. 

The moral and material assistance which the Ottoman sultans received from 
Morocco through the Mediterranean is fully documented in the archives of the 

libraries ill Islanbul. ^ ci ihc 1 uiopcan and Amcriciiii ivcoids aiiJ documentsarc 
also full of infornialion on the echo of this assistance. They all illustrate thai 
Morocco's foreign policy was able to build a bridge that connected Morocco 
direclK \\ith the Sublime Porte. 

However, it must be observed that Morocco has always refrained from 
accepting a permanent Ottoman diplomatic mission or consulate in the 
Kingdom of Morocco on the basis thai ihc brotherhood of the two nations did 
not need to be strenglhcaed by Ottoman missions in Morocco. The real reason 
for this position, however, is that the Ottoman Turks in Algeria had never res- 
pected their Moroccan neighbours and sought any opportunity to weaken and 
distract Morocco from its more serious problems, including the problem of libe- 
rating the occupied fortresses of Scbla and Mclilla. The Dey of Algeria contribut- 
ed lo Morocco's inability to recover its occupied territories even though he sup- 
ported the Moroccans and sent them assistance against the Spanish occupation. 
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r/»5 is a dhahir which was decreed by the Prince of the taiihjul. Mawldy Ismd'il 
Ibn ash-Sharif appointing 'Abd-AUdh Ibn 'Aisha as the minister of foreign 
affairs. 
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Relations with the Sublime Porte. 

The Sublime Porte was unhappy with Algeria's indifTerent behaviour 
towards its western neighbour, but no effective punitive measures were taken to 
end the Algerian policy vis-a-vis Morocco, because the reports which were sent 
by the Ottoman ambassadors and Ottoman governors in Algeria did not reflect 
an alarming situation. All this caused the Moroccan diplomats to deal with the 
Ottoman rulers in the most careful manner. 



Relations with Britain. 

Moroccan diplomatic eflforts to convince Britain to leave Tangier culmina- 
ted successfully. A Moroccan mission headed by ambassador Muhammad Ben 
lladdQ v\uh in ciTcct sent to London and achieved this purpose diplomatically, 
without having to resort to other means. Consequently, Tangier was reunited 
with Morocco which led to new relations between Morocco and England based 
on mutual understanding and cooperation. This also led to numerous Moroccan 
missions being sent to the English court and a number of English ambassadors 
being sent to the Moroccan capitals where the Moroccan princes actively parti- 
cipated in diplomatic activities. England's conquest of Gibraltar was carried out 
with Morocco's assistance which led the latter to ask for England's help in trying 
to recover Sebta. When Napoleoo appeared on the French scene, the Moroccans 
increased their diplomatic efforts with the objective of liberating Sebta. 

Relations with Holland. ^ 

Following the path of the Sa'diyyifn, the 'Alawiyyun continued their 
good relations with the Dutch which are referred to as Jins al-Ftamank in the 
Moroccan Arabic documents. Numerous treaties were signed between Morocco 
and Holland and numerous missions were exchanged between the two countries. 
Letters were exchanged at various levels and a Moroccan mission was sent by 
Mawlay Isma'il in 1686 to attend the celebrations of the Prince of Orange's 
I birthday. 

^Relations with the Holy See and the Mediterranean Republics. 

Morocco's relations progressed with the Mediterranean republics as is 
rellccted in the great number of treaties between the Kingdom of Morocco and 
^icily. Furthermore, the Moroccan ambassadors to the Mediterranean kinizdoms 
have wntten their diaries describing their travels and missions. Furthermore 
Morocco had close relations with Sadinia, Venice, Tuscany, Leghorn and Genoa 
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This is a copy of the Moroccan- Dulch treaty signed or} the 13''' ofDhu-l-Hina 
109S A.H/13''' December 1682 AD. fyy the Prince of the Faithful Mawkly Ismail 
and the leaders of Holland. 
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Morocco's relations with these republics were as intense as its relations with Italy 
after its unification. The "Aiawiyyun rulers also had relations with Malta, 
Corsica, and the Greek Islands, not to mention Morocco's relations with the 
Pope. 



Relations with the United States of America. 

Morocco witnessed the birth of the United States of America and was among 
the first nations in the world to recognise its independence in a declaration issued 
by the Sultan on the ao"* of december 1 777, two months before the Franco- 
XnicriL-an treaty. Numerous treaties were signed and c\cn more letters were ex- 
changed between the two nations since the period of Sultan Muhammad HI and 
President George Washington. There were times when relations between the two 
countries deteriorated almost to the point of war when Morocco supported its 
Libyan friends at Tripoli and confronted the American landing in 
Libya, 

However, Morocco supported the United States in its civil ware Pres- 
ident Ulysses Simpson Grant also sent for Sultan Muhammad IV's assistance 
against European ambitions in America. 

Sultan Hassan !*• was prevented from sending a Moroccan ambassador to 
Washmgton as he had promised, by his occupation with the numerous internal 
rebellions. Yet the difTicult situation which Morocco experienced during the 
period of the French protectorate enabled Morocco to create new ties with the 
United States at the highest level as is illustrated in the meeting between King 
Muhammad V and President Roosevelt in Casablanca early in 1943. ,^^ : 

Relations with Central and South America. 

Morocco's external relations were extended to include the Central American 
countries. Moroccan archives reflect the echo of relations with these nations 
including Mexico, Guatemala and Cuba, while other documents are related to 
Moroccan relations with the South American nations such as Venezuela, Brazil 

and Argentina. 



Relations with Russia. . v „. 

Russia's enormous distance from Morocco did not prevent Moroccan 
diplomats from creating close ties with Tsarist Russia. In reality. Morocco's 
important strategic position attracted the interest of the Russians, and this 
interest was strengthened by the fact that the Ottoman Empire which shared a 
common religion with Morocco was Russia's neighbour. Letters exchanged 
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Moroccan diplomacy has always worked to achieve world peace. This document 
is one of the numerous examples illustrating this point and it consists of the 
Moroccan Sultan Muhammad Ill's reply to the first American president. George 
Washington, who had askd Morocco to play the role of arbitrator in the conflict 
between the United States on the one hand and the provinces of Tunis and Tripob 
on the other. This letter was dated on the 15''' of Dhu-l-Qi'da 1202 A.H./17"' 
August 1788 A.D. 
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between the Russian Tzar and the Moroccan Sultan Muhammad 111 are still to 
be found in the archives of Saint Petersburg. Moroccan ministers also exchanged 
letters with Russian ministers. Furthermore, Morocco adopted a firm position 
concerning the presence of the Russian fleet in the Mediterranean Sea when it 
was asked to do so by the Sublime Porte. 

Morocco was prevented from continuing its cooperation with the East 
European nations by the persistent conflict between the Ottomans and the 
Russians. Yet in spite of this obstacle, Morocco welcomed one of the Moscovite 
princes during the end of the nineteenth century and the court of Nicholas II in 
Saint Petersburg received an important Moroccan diplomatic mission during the 
early twentieth century. 

Despite the enormous number of documents concerning relations between 
Morocco and the Russians which are presently available in the archives of the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs and in the « Hermitage ►> Museum at 
Leningrad, the documents which were preserved in the legation at Tangier were 
more numerous. These impwrtant documents were lost when the Russian repre- 
sentative in Tangier was dismissed following the Bolshevik Revolution of 19 1 7. 



Relations with the Scandinavian Countries. 

Relations with the Scandinavian countries during the period of the 
'Alawiyyiin were close as is illustrated by the intense correspondence, the 
numerous missions and the treaties, particularly during the European wars 
between England and France. The list of the plenipotentiary envoys and of the \^ 
consuls and diplomatic counsellors include a large number of eminent persona- 
lities from such countries as Morocco, Denmark and Sweden. 



Relations with Austria. ■ c - . _ \ J. 

Moroccan relations with Austria which the Moroccan documents referred to ; \ 
as amhirydl were equally intense. This is clearly reflected in the Moroccan 
archives which include large numbers of letters, missions and treaties between 
the two countries. In Vienna, there is an extraordinary painting of a Moroccan 
diplomatic mission making its way through the streets of the Austrian capital 
towards the Imperial Palace of Joseph 11. 

Moroccan relations with Austria were influenced and determined, as they 
were with Russia, by its spiritual ties with the Ottoman Empire. As a result, 
there was a naval clash between part of the Moroccan and .Austrian fleets which 
coincided with the French presence in Algeria and the pressure which the 
French exercised on Morocco from Algeria. This incident was followed by the 
Moroccan diplomats' acceptance of conditions which paralysed the activities of 
the Moroccan fleet and ended its renowned naval supremacy. 
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This letter was sent by the Prince of the Faithfiil Sidi Muhammad Ben 
Abd Allah to the minister of Tsarina Catherine the Great on the 20' of 
Jumada II, 1 1 92 A.H/16''' July 1779 concerning the truce between Morocco 
and Russia. " • - ■ 
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■ Relations with Hamburi;. 



It is important to observe in the context of Moroccan-Austrian relations, 
that Morocco maintained close ties with a number of other powers including 
Hamburg. Bremen, Lubeck and Prussia. There are also traces of Moroccan 
relations with Czechoslovakia and Poland. Numerous letters and missions 
exchanged between Morocco and the Republic of Dubrovnik (Yugoslavia) 
which the Moroccans referred to as Rakuza. Morocco's close relations with those 
republics attracted the interest of all the European kingdoms which followed 
their development closely, particularly at the naval level. 



Relations with Belgium. 

Just as the Moroccans had done with the United States and Holland, they 
supported the Kingdom of Belgium upon its independence from Holland. This 
support is clearly reflected in the letters, missions and treaties between the two 
countries following Belgium's independence. There arc also many original 
copies of treaties and the names ot ambassadors and Moroccan students who 
pursued their education in Belgium, which reflect the close ties between the two 
kingdoms. 



Relations with the Vlashriq. 

Relations between Morocco and the Mashriq during the period of the 
'Alawiyyun included the following regions: Hijaz. 't'cmen. Iraq and Egypt. 
Morocco's relations with the Middle East included an extensive area and were 
particularly important with Constantinople which was one of the greatest cities 
in the world, and the central capital of other Ottoman provinces. We have 
numerous documents which indicate the exact character of these relations reflec- 
ting a Moroccan slate that was always up to its responsibilities, always able to 
confront diflkult situations with success in the diplomatic field. Morocco's rela- 
tions with the Middle Eastern regions were so close that intermarriage was 
common between the Moroccan sultans and the kings in the Mashriq. thus 
bringing the two extremes of the Arab world closer together. Morocco often had 
logo,through great risks and to make big sacrifices for the sake of its neighbours, 
as is illustrated in its unconditional support of the Algerian Ottoman province 
against Spanish invasions. Morocco also threatened France with its direct inter- 
vention when the French attacked Sousse and Tunis. Morocco further threa- 
tened to declare war against the United States of America if Tripoli were not 
liberated. Finally, the Moroccans continued to support the Ashraf(p\. of Sharjf) 
of Mecca and Medina at the price of annoying the Sublime Porte. 
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Relations with the African Kingdoms. 

Morocco's relations with the African Icingdoms, particularly those in West 
Africa continued to be as close during the period of the 'Alawiyyun as they had 
previously been during the period of the Sa'diyyOn. This explains the royal visits 
of Moroccan sultans to the African kingdoms and the visits of the African kings 
to Morocco on such occasions as the celebration of the king's coronation or the 
celebration of the yearly allegiance or hay'a by the representatives ol difTercnt 
parts of the kingdom. Morocco's close relations with the Afncan kingdoms on 
the banks of the Senegal River are renected in the intermarriage between 
the Moroccan rulers and the African rulers. I his luiilici explains the adoption 
by the Moroccan kings of the title « King of Morocco and the Sudan » and the 
fact that the Friday sermons were read .in the Moroccan sultan s name in those 
areas up to the twentieth century as is evidem in both the Moroccan and 
European documents. It is also interesting to note that the Moroccan archives 
contain letten> exchanged between the consul general of the Republic of I-ibcna 
in London and the sultan's representative (nZfih) in Tangier following Liberia s 
independence. 

It is evident from a close examination of these relations that Morocco had 
always maintained contact with the movements in southern Morocco and the 
Sahara which has always been organically united with other parts of Morocco. 
Throughout the ages, Morocco has always considered that its sovereignty is 
incomplete and meaningless without its authority over the Sahara. Consequent- 
ly, Morocco's foreign policy towards the neighbouring African kingdoms in the 
south was characterised by wisdom, a strong determination and a continous 
readiness to respond to new developments. This also explains why the Moroc- 
cans have considered Morocco to include not only Fez. Marrakesh, its fortresses, 
and its mountains, but also the Sahara. We find the following statement in letters 
addressed to the-Moroccan kings : « the frontiers of your nation begin with the 
Sudan ». 



Relations with Portugal. ' 

Despite the collapse of the Portuguese Empire during tlie period of the 
Sa'diyyun with the unfortunate death of Don Sebastian during the Battle of 
WadT-1-Makhazin, Portugal continued to occupy the city of Anfa (Casablanca) 
and Mazagan (El-Jadida). Moroccan-Portuguese relations witnessed a new age 
following this battle as is renected in the exchange of missions and letters and the 
establishment of a consulate in Morocco, until these cities were liberated. 
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Relations with Spain. 

Moroccan-Spanish relations were intense and dealing with Spain constituted 
a real challenge for Moroccan diplomacy because of the gravity of the problems 
which Spain presented. These common problems constituted an enormous obs- 
tacle to the development of peaceful collaboration and cooperation between the 
two neighbouring countries. Morocco, for example, was fully occupied with the 
problem of the occupation of its fortresses by Spain and having tried all kinds of 
diplomatic methods without success, it was forced to confront Spain militarily, 
thus liberating the city of al-Ma'tmlra which was rebaptised Mehdiyya. Morocco 
was also able to liberate the city of Larache in northern Morocco where its inha- 
bitants replaced the black leather shoes they wore during the period of 
occupation with colourful shoes to celebrate the liberation of their city. Asila too 
was liberated and its mosques which had been transformed into churches were 
again transformed into mosques. Algeciras. Melilla. Badis and Makour were 
besieged by the Moroccans for a long time. Furthermore, the Moroccas applied all 
kinds of pressures on the European nations, including Britain and France, in 
order to support its new strategy. Dozens of treaties were signed and dozens of 
missions and hundreds of letters were exchanged between Morocco and the 
European countries, but although the Moroccans very nearly archieved their 
objectives, they failed in the end. 

The French landing in Algeria was to the advantage of the Spanish colonia- 
list and the possibility of confrontation with France was only avoided by 
Morocco's experienced diplomats who were able to successfully face these new 
developments which led the allied forces to surround Morocco thus isolating it 
completely. 



Relations with France. 



During the early period, Franco-Moroccan relations were friendly, but there 
were also periods of crisis. Every one of the 'Alawiyyun rulers marked Morocco's 
bi-lateral relations in his own particular manner. The correspondence and the 
missions exchanged between the two countries shed much light on their real 
character. For example, it is clear from these documents that some of the Moroc- 
can kings were more flexible, open-minded and courageous than their European 
counterparts. The themes which were discus.sed by Mawlay Isma'il in his letters 
to Louis XIV are truly extraordinary<'*> 

(4) D. Lefebrcand M.I.ArehanfC. Une idyllemanquie&lacourdu Roi soleiL 
La Pressc mcdicalc, 14 Janvier 1984, pp. 6-8. 
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77»5 w a letter from the Prince of the Faithful Mawldy Ismail to the Spanish 
sovereign Don Carlos dated on the 16'^ of Dhu-l-Hija J 101 AD/ 20'>' of 
September 1690 AD. It was carried to the Spaniards by Amhassdor Muhammad 
Ibn 'Abd-Allah •Abd-as-Salam Guessous. Following his discussion of what 
occured to the inhabitants of Granada when the Spanish ruler broke the 
agreement he had made with the Moroccan sultan concerning Granada, the 
Moroccan sultan discussed the question of Arabic manuscripts in Algeria and 
asked the Spanish ruler for five thousand manuscripts to be sent to Morocco. 
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r/je Prince of the Faithjul Mawldy 'Ahd-ar Rahman gave his instructions to the 
commanders of the Moroccan fleet in this letter dated on the 19''' ofDhil-l-Hija 
1 24 J A.H./2"'^ July 1828 A.D. The letter includes the following phrase. « If you 
should come across anyone from among the Christians with whom we have 
agreed upon a truce, be sure to greet them in the most appropriate manner in 
accordance with common law, treat them in the gentlest manner and then depart 
cordially ». 
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The reign of Muhammad III was characterised by a great diplomatic activity 
which left a strong echo in both Europe and America. During this period, 
Morocco signed treaties with numerous countries including the following: 
Denmark in 1753-54. italy in 1760, Sweden in 1763, Venice in 1765, Spain in 
1767, France in 1767, Portugal in 1773, Holland in 1777, Tuscany in 1778, 
Sicily in 1 782. Austria in 1 783. the United States of America in 1 786. Hambuii 
in 1802, Sardinia in 1825 and Belgium in 1862. 

Moroccan-French relations continued to prosper until Napoleon appeared 
on the scene and the Moroccans were informed of his activities in Egypt by the 
Sublime Porte. Morocco was greatly affected by the French occupation of 
Algeria in 1830 as is reflected in the royal letters, and it was fully aware of the 
drastic consequences of this occupation. In eflecl. it led to a series of grave 
problems, particularly because the Moroccan coast became the object of attacks 
in revenge of the Moroccan assistance to the Algerians. This confrontation and 
constant state of conflict lasted over a period of eighty years. During this difficult 
period, many nations refused to olTcr the Moroccans any assistance while others 
sought to occupy Morocan territories. France penetrated into Morocco's eastern 
frontiers. Spain landed in the «Zafarin » Islands, and England established itself 
in southern Morocco. 

Belgium tried to put a foot in the Atlantic coast, while the United States 
threatened to besiege Moroccan fortresses. Consequently, Morocco found itself 
confronted by an alliance of nations on the eve of the present century, with each 
country' trying to obtain the greatest privileges in the Kingdom of Morocco. 
Moroccan diplomacy was confronted by a number of choices. It had to choose 
between certain nations with which to form an alliance or which would offer it 
their assistance. Moroccan diplomacy was really presented with one of two 
choices: it either had to engage in suicidal adventures or accept the unfortun- 
ate course of developments and to sign treaties of alliance with European 
nations. Morocco was consequently obliged to accept international compromise, 
particularly after France had paved the way by neutralising all those who oppos- 
ed it in its Moroccan policy. Yet the Treaty of the Protectorate in 1912 was 
followed by a staunch Moroccan resistance and bloody events accompanied by 
popular explosions of protest in the north and the south, which included 
members of the different social strata of Moroccan society. 



The Frend) Protectorate and Moroccan Resistance. 

Despite the fact that the treaty of the protectorate prevented Morocco from 
all diplomatic activity in the sixth and seventh articles, the latter pursued its 
diplomatic activities which date back to a period of over two hundred years. The 
Moroccan sovereign continued, despite the circumstances , to impose his views 
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5]paj« occupied Dakhla in December 1884 and the Moroccans attacked the 
Spaniards the following year. As a resuh. Spain protested to the Sultan Mawlay 
al-Hassan I. This letter was the Moroccan Sultan 's reply dated on the 4''' of 
Ramadan 1303 A.H/6"' of July 1886 AD. The Sultan confirmed that Rio de 
Oro belonged to Morocco and that Moroccan sovereignly extended over this 
territory and its inhabitants. This confirmation illustrates the e.xistence of 
Morocco's natural frontiers during this period despite the usurpation of .Moroc- 
can territory by the Spanish colonialists. 
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concerning the existence of consuls in Morocco and he also continued his 
contact with the external world. The historical meeting between His Majesty 
King Muhammad V, President Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, is particularly significant. The Moroccan sovereign insisted on the 
presence of Crown Prince Mawlay Hassan during this meeting despite his 
young age and this gave the prince an opportunity to see his father expose his 
views concerning Morocco's future liberation. This impyortant event was fol- 
lowed by the famous petition which the nationalists presented on the 1 1 ''' of 
January 1944 with the Sultan's secret consent and which was signed by fifty five 
personnalities. 

This was followed by Sultan Muhammad V's historical visit to Tangier 
where he openly declared Morocco's demands which led to a new phase in the 
struggle against French colonialism characterised by the unity of the King, the 
nationalists and the masses. 

The French colonialists were particulaHy aware of the fact that His Majesty 
King Muhammad V considered his son, the Crown Prince Mawlay Hassan, as 
his companion and counsellor during these difTicult confrontations, and this 
contributed to incrca.se their enmity towards him at a time when his popularity 
reached its peak in Morocco. U was during this period that the Arab Maghrib 
Bureau was established in "Cairo with the purpose of defending the Moroccan 
cause against the French and Spanish. Ihcse Bureaus and offices played the 
role of embassies, not only because they defended the Moroccan cause in their 
press conferences, newspaper articles and publications, but because they had 
direct contact with the official political authorities of the countries where they 
resided and with the diplomatic corps in those countries. 

Moroccan nationalists presented the Moroccan problem in the international 
conference of Bandung, at the United Nations where many friendly nations 
defended the Moroccan cause, in Paris and in New York. 



Muhammad \' and Morocco's Recovery of its Sovereignty and Independence. 

instead of granting Morocco its legitimate rights, the colonialists chose to 
send His Majesty Muhammad V and members of his family to exile in Corsica 
on the 20''" of August 1953 and then to Madagascar. This immcdiaicK led to the 
explosion of armed resistance against French colonialism not only in the moun- 
tains, reaching such a dangerous level that the French were forced to bring the 
militant King back to his countr>'. 
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Morocco during the Post Independence Period. 

Following a short stay at Saint Germain-en-Laye and upon the declaration 
of Saint Cloud on the 6''' of November 1955 stating that negotiations would be 
held with France with the object of acquiring Moroccan independence, 
Muhammad V returned with hi» family to Morocco on the 16''^ of November 
1955. Two days later, he issued his famous declaration concerning « the end of 
the stone age and of the Protectorate and the beginning of independence and 
freedom ». 

The independence treaty was signed in Paris by France on the 2"'' of March 
1956 and by the Spaniards in Madrid shortly after. On the 9^ of December 1957, 
the Moroccan sovereign stated the following in his famous speech in Tetuan : 

Moroccan sovereignty is an indivisible whole. Its fruits 
can only be reaped with the completion of the territorial 
unity of our nation under the guidance of the crown 
which unites all our country. This is the objective for 
the realisation of which we have sacrificed so much. The 
legislation power is now in our hands in its totality and 
the law is respected in northern and southern Morocco. 



The declaration concerning the independence of the international zone of 
Tangier was signed on the 29*" of October of the same year. Thus, following 
almost half a century of struggle and combat, Morocco recovered its indepen- 
dence and the Kingdom of Morocco occupied its normal place among other 
nations when the General Assembly unanimously voted for Morocco's member- 
.shipin the United Nations on the li'** of November 1956. 

On the 9*'' of I>ecember 1957, His Majesty Muhammad V gave a speech at 
the United Nations headquarters after having freed his country of the heavy 
burden of colonialism and after having linked Morocco's present to its pres- 
tigious past : 



Ever since our General Assembly was first created, our 
people have always welcomed all your decisions and 
resolutions with great pleasure and hope. We are today 
happy to participate in your activities and to contribute 
with our share in creating a better and happier world. 
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His Majesly King Muhammad V on his way to exile on the 20''' of August 1953 after he refused to collaborate 
with the French colonial administration. His Majesly was accompanied by Crown Prince Mawldy Hassan and 
Prince Maw/ay Abd Allah. This even! marked the beginning of the end of French colonialism in Morocco 



Morocco during the Post Independence Period. 

The king and the people's revolution for the liberation of Morocco became 
an example that other colonised nations followed in difTerent parts of the world, 
particularly in Africa and Asia where armed resistance sprang up in many 
places. It is important to know that following his return from exile, His Majesty 
Muhammad V gave a speech at the New York United Nations headquaters 
where he did not hesitate to draw the attention of the world community of 
nations to these territories, including Algeria, which were still struggling for their 
freedom. His Majesty also demanded the right of all peoples to their self deter- 
mination. 

Morocco had become a member of the United Nations and has ever since 
participated positively in every occasion within every branch of the United 
Nations in the interest of the international community. 

The Arab League was among the earliest organisations of which Morocco 
became a member following its independence. Prior to independence, Morocco 
was represented in the Arab League by a delegation from the Spanish zone. 

Morocco has consequently always been present in the Arab meetings, parti- 
cularly the Arab summit meetings in which it participated with brilliance. When 
the question of Palestine presented itself Morocco concentrated all its efibrts 
and its means in order to maintain Arab unity. It was also in the context of unity 
that Morocco expressed its total support for the idea which gave the militant 
leaders great hope, namely the unity of the Arab Maghrib. Consequently, 
Morocco has concentrated all its efforts to the support of any cause that would 
promote unity no matter how great the sacrifices that were required,. 

On the level of the non-aligned nations, Morocco has always been present 
since the very beginning and His Majesty Hassan Il's contribution to the Non- 
Aligned Conference of Belgrade in September 1961 is a clear illustration of his 
firm belief in the principles of justice, freedom and non-alignment. Morocco has 
always played an important role in this conference. 

On the African level, Morocco has always felt that it is firmly linked to this 
continent of which it forms a geographical part. His Majesty Muhammad V 
invited the African states to participate in the Summit Meeting of Casablanca in 
1961. Morocco's support for Africa has always been unconditional since it 
became a founding member of the Organisation of African Unity in 1963. 
Morocco has continuously shared Africa's problems profoundly. A quick exami- 
nation of Morocco's relations with the African countries will illustrate this point. 
These warm relations are reflected in the numerous treaties and high level visits 
between Morocco and its African friends. Morocco has always defended the ideal 
of a free and independent Africa because the African continent has an important 
role to play in the future at the international level. When His Majesty Hassan II 
proposed an Islamic Conference on Rajab 1389 A.H/September 1969 following 
the Israeli burning of the al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem, the acceptance of the 
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Islamic states to participate in it was both spontaneous and unanimous, which 
reflects the international prestige enjoyed by Moroccan diplomacy and its inter- 
national credibility. It is widely known that this Conference led to the creation of 
international organisations such as the Al-Qods Committee. Morocco had 
become the spokesman of the Islamic and Arab nations at the United Nations 
and in Christendom generally. 

This is the picture that one forms of Morocco's external relations at the inter 
national level, but this picture becomes clearer when we examine them at the 
bi-laleral level. For example, Morocco's relations with Europe have always been 
intense, and they clearly reflect Morocco's contribution in building tomorrow's 
world, because Morocco has enjoyed historical ties and continues to enjoy 
friendly relations at present with almost every European nation. 

Morocco has also manifested its presence strongly in Asia where it has 
always been informed of the general developments in the world's largest 
continent. Morocco has shared Asia's problems and adopted firm positions in 
line with its diplomatic traditions. Consequently, the Asian leaders have always 
been fully aware of Morocco's positions and they have often sought its assistance, 
support or counsel. These close relations are also reflected in the dozens of 
treaties and agreements between Morocco and the Asian countries. 

In the American continent, the historical relations between Morocco 
and the Central and South American countries have continued. Visits arc fre- 
quently exchanged between United States and Moroccan officials and summit 
meetings between the Moroccan King and the President of the United States 
occur regularly. Morocco's relations with the United States constitute an 
example other nations should follow. 

Moreover, since after it gained its independence Morocco has tried to 
complete its territorial unity which consisted in liberating the Spanish and 
international zones, not forgetting four other regions where Moroccan 
sovereignty has always been acknowledged, in the east, north and south as 
expressed by His Majesty Hassan II in the speech he gave on the first anniversary 
of his enthronement in 1962. Morocco has made a great step forward m the 
implementation of its territorial unity ; thus by liberating Tarfaya in 1958 and 
Ifni in 1969, Morocco was brought to submit the question of its Sahara Provmces 
before the United Nations in 1963 and 1966 after a long diplomatic campaign in 
the different capitals. 

Later this question was submitted before the International Court of Justice 
which acknowledged that there have always existed allegiance ties between 
Morocco and the Sahara Provinces; His Majesty Hassan II thus decided the 
organisation of the Green March in which 360,000 volunteers took part in view 
of liberating the Saharan Provinces. 
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His Majesty Hassan H representing Morocco in the Summit Meeting held at 
Nairohi on the 26''' of June 1981. accompanied hy HE. Prince Sidi Muham- 
mad. His Majesty ilefcnded Morocco's legitimate rights over the Sahara pro- 
vinces. 
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Then negotiations were held in Marid which led to the signature of an 
agreement in Nobember 1975 putting an end to the presence of Spain in the 
Saharan Provinces. 

The Moroccans had thus decided to accomplish the unity of their country 
in spite of all kinds of obstacles and challenges which they encountered. 

We must refer to the long list of alliances and bilateral agreements as it is 
necessary to mention the multilateral ones signed or approved by Morocco or 
else those Morocco agreed on ; concerning the first category there are more than 
eighty agreements among which those with Albania and Zaire. As to the second 
category, more than fifty agreements were signed with organisations or agencies 
such as the International Atomic Energy Agency and the International Postal 
Union. 

The number of agreements signed with the different nations during the last 
thirty year? following independence is far more important than those signed 
by Morocco during the last three centuries during which the 'Aiawiyyiin establi- 
shed their rule over Morocco. It should also be pointed out that the 'Aiawiyyiin 
rulers have been, on the diplomatic level, particularly efficient compared to 
the preceding dynasties in Morocco. 
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CONCLUSION 

We have seen that the international history of Morocco covers a long period 
of lime, that it has known bitter and sweet phases, victories and defeats, that it 
has contributed to world history with capital events of its own creation, and 
constitutes part of a universal legacy. Moroccan history has benefitted from its 
ups as much as it has from its downs, and both its presence and its absence, its 
contributions and its receptions have been based on a profound reflection and 
serious thought. This factor explains its capacity to resist so many orientations 
over so many centuries and to have lasted for so long in times of war and peac** 
alike and in so many contradictory situations. Moroccan history has therefore 
been marked by unique stamp of originality. 

We have seen that ever since its creation, Morocco has defended its 
international existence jealously on the one hand, and has protected its 
personality on the other. We have also seen that when diplomatic relations 
between other nations were still at their embryonic stage during the Middle Ages, 
and while other nations adopted isolationist policies, Moroccan diplomatic 
missions were sent to difTerent parts of the globe. Missions were sent northwards 
to Europe through the Mediterranean Sea, southwards to the Sudan across the 
Sahara to reach as far as the African kingdoms, and eastwards to the Arabian 
peninsula and beyond the Arabian peninsula, and westwards across the Atlantic 
Ocean to the American continent. 

We have also seen that the Moroccan identity is in some ways unique, 
because of its extremely long history and profound heritage which were condit- 
ioned by its unique geographical situation, its particular characteristics, its 
principles and its agreements and positions across the ages. 

As an African nation. Morocco has occupied a privileged position in 
northwest Africa and observers have sometimes compared it to an antenna, 
reflecting African concerns across the world. 

Morocco's ties with the Mashriq have never ceased to exist, basically thanks 
to its Islamic character. ,.,,., 

Morocco's Mediterranean coast and its closeness to the European continent 
explain the fact that it has contributed to the general development in the area 
while its Atlantic coast overlooks the American continent Not only do two 
important bodies of water tneet at the Strait of Gibraltar, but Morocco 
constitutes the crossroads where three continents meet as well as a meeting place 
for numerous cultures and civilisations. 
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The combination of the above mentioned factors have enabled Morocco to 
contribute positively to the development of international relations and to carry 
the heavy burden of important responsibilities given its privileged historical and 
geographical conditions. The following quotation clearly illustrates this observa- 
tion, « Morocco has remained the Mecca of past and present nations which have 
sought its friendship as it has sought theirs and which have sought its assistance 
as it has sought theirs. » This explains Morocco's continuous need of being 
constantly on guard against any developments that might affect it from near or 
from far. 

It is also this reality that explains the nature of the principles of foreign 
policy which were adopted by the Moroccan diplomats who have considered 
these principles to constitute an essential pillar for the promotion of cooperation 
between different peoples. Moroccan diplomacy has in effect always sought 
cooperation with other nations as is reflected for example in the numerous 
contacts between Moroccan diplomats an other nations either at the regional, 
bilateral or international levels. For example, there are records of Moroccan 
missions and correspondence with almost every part of the world. In effect, 
Morocco has for long enjoyed peaceful relations with its neighbours in the 
Mediterranean basin as well as with nations along the Atlantic coast. It has 
frequently contributed to prevent wars in areas that are close and others that are 
further away. 

The conception that Moroccan diplomats have developed of the rights of 
one's neighbour, whoever this neighbour may happen to be, are that he deserves 
the fullest respect. Not only is a neighbour not an enemy, he is the dearest friend 
one can have. This approach explains why Moroccan diplomacy has always 
reserved a privileged treatment for its neighbours, a principle which the Moroc- 
can diplomats have always implemented regularly. 

Morocco's peaceful mutual relations with its neighbours was extended to its 
relations with African, Asian, American and European countries that are far off 
which have traditionally regarded Morocco favourably and appreciated the 
courage and patience of its diplomats. These peaceful relations are quite clear in 
the numerous international treaties which ha\e been signed between the 
Kingdom of Morocco and countries from all parts of the world. This 
phenomenon is a healthy one which reflects a realistic understanding of 
international dcvclopmenls even during the most diftlcult circumstances with 
other nations in such distant areas as the Indian sub-continent or the American 
continent, j,^ , _ , , - , . ,, ,^ _^ ., ., . ,, ;,, , . 

Moroccan diplomacy has been most active in its struggle against under- 
development and for the promotion of development in numerous fields. This has 
constituted one of the pillars of Moroccan foreign policy as may be seen from 
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examples from ihe period of the Murdbitiin or the Muwahhidun as well as after 
them when Morocco progressed industrially, and economically, while preserving 
its oldest traditions and cultural identity. 

Neutrality and non-alignment have also constituted a permanent principle 
of Moroccan diplomacy for the promotion of international peace, cooperation 
and understanding between different peoples. Moroccans have never understood 
non-alignment to mean istilation and indilTerencc towards world developments. 
but rather, a keen interest in the search for the truth and adopting positions that 
, would serve to promote values of humanism. For the Moroccans, the principle 

( of non-alignment has always represented an effort to promote peace and 

understanding among different nations. This explains how Moroccan foreign 
policy has always respected the principle of non-interference in the internal 
afTairs of other nations. 

Moroccans have always opjjosed oppression and racism. Morocco has often 
adopted respectable positions in favour ol the weak and the oppressed in their 
liberation struggles against injustice. It is no secret that several peoples have 
gained their independence thanks to Moroccan assistance. The real purpose why 
Morocco has assisted these peoples is uniquely in order to promote their 
happiness and human dignity. Examples of Morocco's positions in this respect 
include its diplomatic campaigns against slavery and oppression in Europe and 
America with the sole purpose of ending man's enslavement by man and to 
promote total equality between human beings regardless of the colour of their 
skin or their religious diilcrcnccs. The basic stimulating force behind Moroccan 
diplomacy in its elVorts to promote these egalitarian principles has been Islam 
which has always prohibited oppression and encouraged recourse to peaceful 
methods as a means of solving problems. 

Moroccan diplomats have also adopted respectable positions regarding 
issues of arms limitation. Moroccan diplomats have often intervened verbally by 
presenting advice or threats in order to prevent the further development or 
deployment of arms with the goal of encouraging the implementation of justice 
and security among citizens and nations. It is not surprising that most of the 
treaties signed by Morocco have stressed the necessity to limit the use of arms. 
Morocco has continuously opposed any country that has threatened the applicat- 
ion of this principle. Morocco has further always strived to encourage the 
promotion of higher standards of living of the underprivileged citizens and the 
documents demonstrate quite clearly that Moroccans have always l>elieved most 
strongly in the defense of human dignity and human rights. 

It would be futile to repeat the long experience of the Moroccan school of 
diplomacy in this field over the ages which reflects its methods and principles 
most clearly, but I would nonetheless like to stress the importance of little details 
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which may appear superficial on the surface while helping us form a clearer 
image of the general outline of the establishment and development of the Moroc- 
can diplomatic school. 
I 

This diplomatic tradition has always been characterised by its democratic 

dimension, because Moroccan leaders have never adopted any serious decisions 

in the context of their relations with other nations before holding consultations 

! with the scholars and intellectuals particularly when great issues were involved 

I such as declarations of war or frontier issues. .. . ■ •} . ■ 

\ However, it is perhaps humanism more than anything else that has marked 

! the Moroccan school of diplomacy as is illustrated by Morocco's continuous 

I willingness to assist other countries that were plagued, or ships that accidentally 

entered regional waters and found themselves in trouble during bad weather. 
I Moroccan diplomats have always expressed their views extremely frankly 

[ concerning individuals who were nominated to carry out negotiations with the 

1 representatives of other nations, and consequently expected other nations to send 

honest and reliable representatives to Morocco. 

Moroccan diplomacy has fundamentally been nationalist, constantly 
keeping in mind the nation's interests and those of its inhabitants. This feature 
stands out at two levels. The first is a strong determination to defend Morocco's 
territorial integrity and its nationals living abroad. There are dozens of illustrat- 
ive examples of how Moroccan diplomats have succeeded in imposing a respect- 
able image of their country abroad. The second feature is the fervent determi- 
nation to defend the Moroccan heritage. This explains why Moroccan diplomats 
have followed the course traced by their ancestors and defended their cultural 
heritage and their religion. Moroccans have never ceased to struggle for the 
liberation of their occupied territories through a variety of methods. This object- 
ive has been so important to the Moroccans that thousands have not hesitated to 
can diplomatic tradition. 
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